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Didn’t “Get Burnt.” 


is ONCERNING ad- 
vertised and un- 
advertised goods,” 
a reader in Rome,N.Y., 
tells us, “it always looks 
to me as though the maker of the 
advertised article was anxious for 
the public to try his article, and see 
for themselves that it is all it is 
claimed to be; while goods which 
are not advertised give one the im- 
pression that they are not up to 
the standard.” He acts on this be- 
lief, too, for he tells us: 





“IT am a great smoker and 
“could not find a tobacco that 
“would suit me and not burn 
“my tongue until I saw — 
“Tobacco advertised in your 
“paper, and it looked so invit- 
“ing in your advertisement 
“with the evening lamp, easy 
“chair, smoking jacket and 
“slippers, that-I gave it a trial 
“on the strength of the adver- 
“tisement, and find it all its 
“makers claim for it.”” 


His Private Opinion. 


Y private opinion,” says a 
reader in Erie, Pa., “is that 
advertising is as necessary 

to sell goods as good quality is to 

resell.” 


What do you think about it? 


éé 


Helped Him to Retire. 


“As a dry goods merchant, I 
“always made it a strong point 
“to buy well known and large- 
“ly advertised brands of mer- 
“chandise, as the trade know 
“of their value. Advertising 
“my business helped me to 
“retire.” 


A reader in Griggsville, I/1. 


What is your opinion of Advertising? Mie, Y Uy, 





Do you save money— 


when you buy advertised 
2o0ods? Do you prefer trade- 
marked goods to unbranded 
so0ods? Why? 


Here are a few of over a thou- 
sand comments on Advertising 
from Leslie’s readers. 


“It Pays to Advertise.” “A String Around the 
Finger.”’ 


READER in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., with 
her womanly wis- 





dom, says: 

OES advertising pay? Oneof .,” “I consider ad- 

our readers in Malden, Mass., _ Vertising equal to 

evidently thinks so. In tying a string 
commenting on our “ Advertising around the finger to make 
of Advertising” he says: one remember. It keeps the 
; “products advertised before 

“I lost a two dollar bill. I ‘the mind.” 


“advertised for it, and some 
“onereturned it. Later Ifound 
“it in an old pair of pants.” 


A simple, but strong illustration, 
isn’t it? Advertising is “equal to 
tying a string around the finger,” 
remember that. 


Just So. 





A Believer. 


“J TAKE this op- 
“portunity to 
“emphasize that 

“oft repeated phrase 


66 ¢° 


it pays to adver- 


| 





” UT why not try to remember 





unadvertised goods,” some . “tise.”” 
one may ask. Two Missis- _, it does pay if care is taken Conv 
sippians, both men, one from Green- in the advertising to place it CHUR 
ville and the other from Biloxi, “where it will bring the best ae 
have very pointed answers. The results. oune 
first says: “T, myself, would rather buy | 
1 ; “an advertised article than an 
7 That which is not worth “unadvertised one, for I main- 
advertising is not worth us- “tain that the article must 
ing. ; “have merits and is selling or 
“the people putting it on the 
she Gpeteays “market could not afford to 
., Lfit is good enough to use “keep up their advertising.” 
it is good enough to let the A lady in Toronto. 


‘public know all about it.” 


Having Some One to Reads at His Office. 





“T read Leslie’s at my office 
Fall Back On. “before taking it Sih and 
“The main reason people “more than once have I gone 
“buy advertised articles is that “out and purchased goods 
“they know the advertiser is “noticed in the advertising 
“responsible.” “pages.” 
A reader in New York City. A reader in Lima, Ohi. 
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RéemohGems 


* 

Synthetic Gem 

The greatest triumph of 
the Oxy-Hyd n Furnace, 
Will cut glass ands filing, 
fire and acid tests — guaran- 
teed to contain no glass — 
have no paste, foil or artifi- 
cial backing—brilliancy guar- 
anteed forever, 1-30 the cost 
of diamonds, Set only in 14- 
karat, Solid Gold Mountings. § 
Sent on approval—money 
cheerfully refunded if not § 
satisfactory. Write for our 
De-Luxe Jewel Book, in four 
colors—it’s FREE. 


Remoh Jewelry Co., 
467 N. Broadway St. Louis, Mo. 


and the great Yukon Country on per- 
fectly equipped railway trains and 
steamships—over the very trails fol- 
lowed in the great gold rush of ’97 

through the most tremendous scenic 
region in the world—the Land of the Mid- 
night Sun and Northern Lights, towering 
mountains, glittering glaciers, rushing torrents, 
flowers, sunshine, splendid hunting and fishing, 
and a delighttul summer climate, 

Take the marvelously beautiful “Inner 
Passage” trip to Skaguay, seeing Sitka 
and Juneau—but don’t stop there. That's 
just the gateway to the real Alaska, the real 

ukon country. 

+H telling the story of Alas- 
Literature Free ka and the Yukon in word 
and picture—what others say of this greatest 
scenic trip in the world, ete. This is your 
summer to go to Alaska. Send us your name 
and address today. 


HERMAN WEIG, General Agent 
White Pass & Yukon Route 
23 W. Washington St., Chicago 
or TRAFFIC DEPT. 
White Pas & Yukon Route 
; Hastt st. V 


+B. Oss 


PENCERIAN) 


STEEL PENS 
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for smooth writing—the perfection of 
pens. For every style of writing. 
Sample card of 12 different styles and 
2 good penholders sent for 10 cents, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 














BOSTON 

EUROPEAN PLAN 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED ON DARTMOUTH 
STREET, WITHIN ONE BLOCK OF TRINITY 
CHURCH, COPLEY SQUARE & PUBLIC 
LIBRARY & FIVE MINUTES’ WALK FROM 
BACK BAY AND TRINITY PLACE STATIONS. 
SURFACE CARS CONNECT WITH ALL 
PARTS OF BOSTON AND SUBURBS. 

| THOMAS 0. PAIGE, MANAGER 
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Makes Traveling and 
Vacation Trips Safe. 


Public drinking cups are a fertile 
source of contagion—a serious men- 
ace to health. The Thermos Bot- 
tle is the sanitary means of pores 
ae wen pute, i Boa 
rkiing w traveling. OS He 
pow room at Summer Hotels and boarding 
houses prevents sickness from impure water. 
Boil the water, chill it, and keep it cold in a 
Thermos Bottle. Hot or cold drinkables or hot 
soup carried in Thermos, doubles the pleasures of 
refreshment hour on picnics or outings. 
Thermos keeps liquids ice cold'for 3 days or steam- 
ing hot for 24 hours. 
Thermos Bottles 1. Thermos Lunch Kits 


up. 
On Sale at Best te + tp Pm, 
Some dealers and some people are opinion that 
there promny hoe! makes of Thermos Bottles. There 
is oy thang Epos weno age sell you gen 
. upon 
uine 08, we will ship you prepa 

































of price. Write for catalog of al 
an American Thermos Bottle Co., 
Thermos Building, New York City. 

Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Tempered for high elasticity, ground | 
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York City. 
Some of Next Week’s Features 
Automobile Number 
= Dated April 25, 1912 


We have in preparation another number of LESLIE’s devoted to the Boy Scouts of America, 
and want striking photographs to illustrate the issue. We want to make the coming number even 
more interesting than this one and our readers can help by sending us photographs. The photo- 
graphs must be exclusively for LESLIE’s WEEKLY and never before published. Each should be 


Send all photographs to the Art Department of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
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Here’s Your 
Opportunity 

If you have never tried a 
Gem Damaskeene Blade, 
write us, stating make of 
the razor you are using, 
and we will send you a 
Gem Damaskeene 
Blade Free and prove 
to you what a keen 
cutting edge really 
means. No pulling 


W —no scraping. 
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All beards are alike to 
a Gem Damaskeene 
Blade-—a gentle, easy 
shave that leaves the 
face smooth and clean. 
The Damaskeene Blade ® 
and Gem Junior Razor 
make an 














~ 


unbeatable com- 


bination. 
Set of 7 Gem Damaskcene Blades, 
35 Cents 
The Famous Gem Junior Safety Razor, 
with 7 Gem Damaskcene Blades, 
1.00-=sold everywhere 
GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
210-216 Eleventh Avenue 
NEW YORK 











In the next issue of Lestir’s WEEKLY the special features will be 
articles and pictures on automobiles and pleasure tours in these vehicles. 


Among the noteworthy contributions will be the following: 


| MOTORING DAYS AND WAYS IN EUROPE, by Frank Seaman, a 


giving useful hints to would-be tourists. 


truck. 


attractive. 





readable and illustrated account of a very pleasant tour on the continent. 
HOW TO TOUR EUROPE IN AN AUTOMOBILE, by ©. A. Bradley, 
marking out a different route from the one in the foregoing article and 


MACHINES THAT DELIVER THE GOODS, by Harry Wilkin Perry, 
dealing with the development and the value to business men of the motor 


WHAT WE HAVE LEARNED FROM FREAK BODIES, by Harold 
Whiting Slauson, CAN A WOMAN RUN AN AUTOMOBILE? by Robert D. 
Heinl, GOOD ROADS, by E. L. Powers, and LITTLE DETAILS FOR THE 
MOTORIST, each in its own line, afford interesting and instructive reading. 

The illustrations appropriate to the number are numerous and 


Among the regular features of the issue will be J. A. Waldron’s fifth 
and final article on THE TRUTH ABOUT LABOR IN THE STEEL MILLS; 


| OUR CHANCE IN NICARAGUA, by R. D. Heinl, Lesiie’s Washington 
correspondent who accompanied Secretary Knox on his Central American 
trip, and A FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE OF THE WILDERNESS, a vivid 


sketch by the rising popular writer of fiction, James Oliver Curwood. 
in answering advertisements please mention ‘‘ Leslie's Weekly."’ 


























The Typewriter 


That Needs No 
Attachments 


L.C. Smith & Bros. 


Typewriter 
Ball Bearing — Long Wearing 


VERY device essential to the 
E routine typewriting of the 
average business is self con- 
tained in the L. C. SMITH—and is 
included in the purchase price. 

The tabulator and biller is an 
integral part of the machine. It is 
not an added attachment to be paid 
for separately. 


The back spacer is operated from 
the keyboard. The pressure roll 
lock-and-release deyice permits 
quick insertion and removal of 
loose-leaf work. 

Decimal tabulating arid condensed 
billing are done more quickly and 
more simply than with expensive 
attachments. The automatic paper 
fingers allow writing upon large 
envelopes, cards, or paper the width 
of a postage stamp. 

The L. C. SMITH possesses so 
many exclusive features that they 
cannot all be specified in a single 
advertisement. 


Mail a postal for literature today. 
L.C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Head Office for Domestic and Foreign Business 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S.A. 


Branches in all principal cities 
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They are so recognized across the water, and 
thousands of health seekers yearly flock to the 
famous foreign grape “cures.” 


armours 
Grape Juice 


Bottled Where Best Grapes Grow--- 


pressed from the finest grapes gathered at the height of 
their richness and flavor—contains all those valuable health 
qualities in a delicious, concentrated, convenient form. 

Drink it at meals and between meals and you not only 
enjoy the pleasantest and most refreshing of beverages— 
you are warding off dyspepsia, storing up energy, putting 
color in your cheeks. 

The Armour factories, located in the hearts of the 
New York and Michigan great Concord Grape Growing 
Districts, command the cream of each season’s crop. The 
big, sweet, purple fruit, ready to burst with juice, goes to 
press the day it is gathered. None is ever left over to 
wither or wilt. 

No sweetening or diluting of any sort. ARMOUR’S 
GRAPE JUICE is the pure, rich, naturally sweet juice of 
the finest quality grapes, preserved from fermentation by 
sterilization and air-tight bottling. 

ARMOUR’S GRAPE JUICE is sold by grocers and 
druggists, at fountains, buffets and clubs. It is the great 
family drink—for health and pleasure combined. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Armour’s we 
will send you a trial dozen pints for $3, express prepaid east 
of Omaha. Address Armour and Company, Dept. 128, 
Chicago. 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 


Grapes —Nature’s Tonic 
RAPES—ripe, luscious grapes, containing in 
their succulent pulp and refreshing juice 
magic chemicals that build up the blood, 


vield energy and increase appetite—are Nature’s 
choicest tonic. 





From the Vineyard to the Bottle. 
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Advertising of Advertising 
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Supplying a Lack. 


F advertisements were not made so attractive, 
we would fail to read about hundreds of 
‘hings we need— 


Yes, actually need, and not real- things of more interest to the in 


ize it ventor. 
We have to be drawn ont. When the conversation reached 
the point where it was easy to do 
Perhaps this was never better go. Bull asked the inventor to 
illustrated than by a story about remedy some trumped up defect 
a man who invented a pump, jp his violin. 
you'll find advertised, but better a ; 
} : . Then he led the conversation to 
known as the inventor of the 

Monitor— — The little cheese box 


on a raft.”’ 


the structure of the instrument 
and the theory of sound 

; When Ericsson was absorbed in 
Ole Bull, the great violinist, was 


: Se ‘ this scientific discussion, Bull 
a fellow countryman of Ericsson's. 


. ° é 
broke in with; John let me show 
you what I mean.”’ 


With that Bull drew the bow over 
the strings of his violin. From it 
concerts, which were quite the  ¢ame tones of such beauty that 


When Bull first visited the United 
States in the early sixties, he in- 
vited the inventor to one of his 


fashion Ericsson sat entranced 


The inventor did not go, saying Bull played on and on 


that he did not care for music The workmen left their tasks and 


crowded about him 


Bull persisted, although he 


changed his tactics and went to | When the music ceased. Eriesson 
Ericsson’s works taking along his 


violin, 


*“T never knew 
before what I lacked.”’ 


. ** ‘ ** 
cried, Go on. 


There, with the utmost tact, he Perhaps you do not know what 


began to interest Ericsson by talk- you lack in things advertised for 


ing, not about music, but about your good, 


That is why the advertisers try to reach you with 
illustrations and human interest stories—anything 
which willhelp you to take hold of the nearest 
point of appeal. 


Picture Offer—An attractive picture, suitable for framing. will be sent, post- 
age paid, to each person who furnishes the information called for in the coupon. 





ALLAN C. HOFFMAN, 
Advertising Director, 
LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
I will give you a list of advertised goods used daily in my home. You 
are to supply a blank form and send me a picture suitable for framing. 


Name 


Address.... 


L. W., 4-18-12. 

















A Series of Weekly Talks — No. 15 














In answering aivertisements please mention ** Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 
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Arrival of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, former President of the 
ibdication of the Manchus 
dynasty being 
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Republic, 


the main object of veneration. Dr. Sun 


April 18, 1912 


z= 3t te = 


<5 >= 22 ra 


PROCLAIMING THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


and his staff. escorted by thousands of Chinese troops 


eS SSS 


Price 10 Cents, $5.00 a Year 





Sp SSenpe sears SSeEETy, 


at the Ming tombs, and beginning of the ceremonial seins the 
Fully 20,000 persons attended and took part in the ceremony, which was in the nature of a sacrificial offering, 
at-sen and Huang-hsing alone entered the temple, where they reverently announced to the spirits of the Ming 


the image of the founder of the Ming 


emperors that 


their erstwhile dominions had been emancipated from the thraldom of the Manchus, Guns and bamboo firecrackers were constantly bvoming and cracking throughout the ceremony. 


ye wD 


Right. 


FTX\HE PUBLIC needs a We have 
ie the Chief Stone, 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


this on 
of the 


lesson. 
authority of Grand 

The engineers are asking for an advance of eight- 
een per cent. in their pay. The railroads have re- 
plied with facts and figures to show that they cannot 
Their 
nearly $50,000,000 
1910 1911 
took effect in the face of a decline in net revenues of 
nearly $41,000,000. when the 
declined and wages went up, somebody had to suffer 
Who was it? 
Thirty-one thousand of the latter appeared 


give this advance under existing conditions. 
figures show that an increase of 
and 


in employes’ compensation between 


Of course, revenues 


besides the railroad. It was the em- 
ployes. 
to have been laid off, including switch tenders, track- 
men, telegraph operators and trainmen. 

This is not a large percentage when we remem- 
ber that 1,662,000 persons are employed on the rail- 
roads of the United States. The reason why Mr. 
Stone says that the public needs a lesson isclear. He 
says they need the lesson of a widespread, paralyzing 
railroad strike as ‘‘a powerful object lesson calculated 
to teach them the absolute necessity of permitting an 
advance in freight rates to the railroads. 


Mr. Stone calls attention to the fact that the rail- 
roads do not say that the engineers are not in need 
of the increase. The railroads only say they cannot 
afford to grant an increase because they have not 
been allowed to make a slight advance in freight 
rates. Who is responsible for this peculiar situa- 
tion? The railroad employes of this country know, 
and Mr. Stone does not hesitate to put his finger on 
the responsible party. He says: 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, representing the public, 
tands in the way of any raise. The real responsibility, therefore, 
es with the public. The people of this country do not, or will not 
-alize how much they owe to the railroads. They do not know how 
uch they owe to the engineers. They want cheap rates for their 
eight and because they get them, we are denied a just increase in 

This is why I say that the people need an object lesson which 
| make them realize that the roads are entitled to more pay for 

e freight they carry. 


This is plain talk from the head of one of the 
reatest, best conducted and most conservative work- 
ngmen’s organizations in the world. It is the kind 
f taik that representatives of the iron and other in- 
ustries have been addressing to the tariff-smashers 
t Washington, who are seeking to destroy the prin- 
iple of protection to American labor and to American 
apital. 

It is a good sign that the working masses of this 
‘ountry are being roused once more, as they were by 


; Ge cee 


Blaine and McKinley years ago, to a realization that 
their interests are at stake when capital is assailed, 
industries are terrorized and railroads ‘‘smashed.”’ 


Troubles of Ambassadors. 


HE REPORT that Ambassador Whitelaw Reid 
said the apathy of England in the face of the 
recent coal miners’ strike recalled the similar 
stolidity of France on the eve of the revolution of a 
century and a fifth ago shows some of the dangers to 
which envoys are beset. ~Mr. Reid denied the story, 
and as he is discreet as well as capable, his disclaimer 
is accepted by his countrymen. The story, however, 
incited some rather unpleasant comments in a few of 
the British journals. 

‘*Citizen’’ Genet, the French minister to the 
United States, attempted to fit out privateers in our 
ports, in 1798, to prey upon the commerce of Eng- 
land, with which France was at war, but with which 
we were at peace, and when President Washington 
forbade that course he made an appeal against Wash- 
ington to the American people. For his effrontery 
he was recalled, but he chose to remain here, became 
a worthy American citizen, married a daughter of 
Governor George Clinton, of New York, and his de- 
scendants are among the most respectable of our 
countrymen. 

For what President Grant called ‘‘the inexcusable 
course of the Russian minister at Washington’’ in 
1871, M. Catacazy, he was recalled by the govern- 
ment of Alexander I1., and the cordial relations be- 
tween the two countries were maintained. 

The spurious ‘‘Charles F. Murchison,’’ in a letter 
to Sir Lionel Sackville-West, the British minister at 
Washington, near the close of the presidential cam- 
paign of 1888, called out a private and confidential 
note from that official, saying that the re-election of 
Cleveland in that year would be pleasing to England. 
The note was published a few days before the elec- 
tion, and the Republican papers of the country stig- 
matized Cleveland as the ‘‘British candidate.’’ When 
Premier Salisbury refused to recall the minister, 
Cleveland handed him his passports. 

In a similar private epistle, shortly before the 
blowing up of the Maine in 1898, Senor Depuy de 
Lome, the Spanish minister at Washington, referred 
to President McKinley as ‘‘weak, a ‘caterer to the 
rabble and acheap politician.’’ The letter reached 
the press, was published widely and the offending 
minister at once resigned, whereupon the Spanish 
government disavowed his sentiments. 

On the eve of the departure of Secretary Knox on 
his Latin-American tour a few weeks ago, Senor 
Ospina, the Colombian minister at Washington, in a 
published letter, said that the Secretary’s visit to 
Colombia at that time would be ‘‘inopportune,’’ on 
account of our connection, or alleged connection, with 
the secession of Panama, a former state of the Colom 
bian republic. Ospina stepped out of office a few 


A 


days after his indiscretion was printed, and he, too, 
was disavowed by his government. 

The unwritten law that a minister must not mix 
in the politics or the affairs of the country to which 
he is accredited has certain rights which diplomats 
are bound to respect. 


Making Men. 


NY INFLUENCE that promotes health and at 

A the same time builds character should be cher- 

ished and encouraged. The Boy Scout move- 

ment does this, and should be supported and com- 
mended. 

In these days, when the cities bring forth so much 
life of their own in circumstances which discourage 
natural development, and when they absorb so much 
life from more healthful locations, devitalize it and 
threaten it with effeminacy, if not with degeneracy, 
the elementary spirit in youth should be kept awake 
and active under auspices which will bring out the 
best results and minimize the consequences of an arti- 
ficial existence. 

The nobler traits of man can best survive under 
natural conditions, and so, also, the nobler traits may 
be developed in youth by nature’s influences. Nations 
have passed away that might have survived had the 
natural spirit been maintained among those responsi- 
ble for their fate. And there is nothing more prom- 
ising for generations to come than the impulse, now 
almost world-wide, typified by the Boy Scout and 
kindred movements, which make no distinction as to 
sex, but strive to give to youth health, vigor, self- 
reliance and high ambition, while inculcating the 
virtues, possession of which means common welfare, 
and lack of which means ultimate misfortune. 

The Boy Scouts are taught the meaning of honor, 
loyalty to superiors, patriotism, mutual helpfulness, 
courtesy and knowledge of and kindness to animals. 
They are schooled in that optimism which makes for 
happiness in others as well as themselves, and in the 
thrift and expedients which emergency or necessity 
demands. Their physical activities teach them self- 
maintenance, while giving them joy and health, and 
every attribute of true manhood finds some illustra- 
tion in their work in forest, camp and field. There 
are ethical as well as physiological values, and re- 
mote as well as immediate benefits in the movement. 
While building for themselves, they are providing 
happier possibilities for posterity. 


Liberty ! 


HE MOST precious word in the English language 

is the word ‘‘liberty.’’ It arrived in its pres- 

ent environment from a linguistic region in 

which it formed part of a violent material antithesis 
—freedom, slavery. 

It is so precious a word to us that it brushes all 

the words aside in any attempt to formulate the 
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Annual dinner of the National Civic Federation, at Washington, with President Taft and Speaker Clark as guess of honor 
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NOTABLE AND UNIQUE BANQUET AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 
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The affair was unusual in the number and great diversity 


of persons who attended. Three hundred were Senators and Congressmen and their wives, and the remaining four hundred were made up of employers, economists, publicists, 
wage earners, farmers, bankers, merchants and noted women from all parts of the country 


essential spirit of Anglo-Saxon civilization. Law, 
order, happiness, life—all the rest of them represent 
something of the Anglo-Saxon ideal; but they all bow 
to the statue of liberty. 

When Robert Morrison, a hundred years ago, began 
to translate the Bible into Chinese, he had an almost 
superhuman task. Esperanto and Volapuk rolled into 
one are child’s play beside it, for they only have to 
find words for ideas that already exist. Robert Mor- 
rison had to find words for ideas that did not exist. 
He did not entirely solve the problem, for when, 
three-quarters of a century later, Timothy Richard 
wanted to translate .Mackenzie’s ‘‘Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,”’’ he had to invent a word for liberty—political 
liberty, that is. The only ready-made word available 
meant license! When he preached spiritual liberty 
in the Chinese language, he was preaching spiritual 


ment is going to coincide with another—the opening 
of the Panama Canal. There is not space to tell 
what that means to world trade and world finance. 
These things must be, because the new rulers of 
China—Dr. Sun, Yuan Shi-Kai, Wu Ting-fang, T’ang 
Shao-yi and the rest of them—know the value of 
economic resources, want to see China developed, 
mean to develop it and mean to set China on the way 
to being the greatest nation on earth. Is she not 
that already? Could any other nation have carried 
through a revolution affecting the lives of one-fourth 
of the world’s population at an outside expenditure 
of ten thousand lives? Has any nation ever done 
anything like it? 


The Plain Truth. 


as morally. It is an approach to the intimate per- 
sonal relation that used to exist between employer 
and employe under the simpler industrial conditions 
of the past. 
~ 
UTRAGE! The Federal government is a good 
collector, but a poor payer. At least, the 
Southern Pacific Railroad is ‘finding the latter propo- 
sition to be true. In the history of railroad annals 
there is no finer example of public service than the 
prompt action of E. H. Harriman, in offering to 
President Roosevelt, in 1906, the services of the 
emergency department of the Southern Pacific in re- 
pairing the break in the bank of the Colorado River 
when it threatened the ruin of the fertile Imperial 
valley. It was emergency work, not a time for writ- 
ten contracts. The railroad offered its services and 
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Son of Ameri 


license! Similarly, when he preached political lib- the President of the United States promised that 7 co 
erty, he preached political license! UBSIDY! The merchant marine of the United Congress would make an equitable settlement for the — 

Is it any wonder that the rulers of China looked States has shrunk to disgraceful proportions. work done. But Congress has not settled the bill, ‘ 
with disfavor on such teachings? To teach ‘‘liberty’’ Every time an effort is made to revive it by govern- and the Southern Pacific for more than five years has HE 

i.e., ‘‘license’’—to three hundred millions of peo- ment aid, we hear the cry of ‘‘Subsidy!’’ Right been carrying on its books the cost of helping to save tl 
ple held in servitude by five millions of a superior across the border in Canada, the government of the the valley—a sum amounting with interest to $4,040, - 
caste meant upsetting a state of things that the five Dominion is favoring a bill to grant subsidies torail- (00, now placed among the contingent assets, accord- a 
millions had enjoyed for two centuries and a half. ways and bridges amounting to nearly $23,000,000. ing to its latest report. Hada railroad treated the age Of 
If you want the best Chinese word for liberty, you This is the way that Canada is developing its remot- government in this way, it would be made to suffer ” Poewai 


must look for it not in the ordinary, every-day Anglo- 
Chinese dictionary, but in the ‘‘Dictionary of Tech- 
nical Terms,’’ prepared by a revered American mis- 
sionary, the late Dr. G. A. Stuart. Fancy looking 
for a word like that in a technical dictionary! But 


est sections and attracting thousands of American 
farmers. We admire the public spirit of the Cana- 
dian government; but what shall we say of the lack 
of patriotism on this side of the line, in failing to 
restore our merchant marine to the proud place it 


for it. The least that the government in justice can 
do is to pay for the work with interest. The longer 
it is delayed, the greater does the outrage become. 
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it is a true sign of the times. once held in the commerce of the world? ee 
This new idea of liberty that the missionaries aA "? 
brought to China is the core of the great movement HARKS! An exposure of loan-shark practices is Whom Do You Want For fe . — 
now in progress. In the new China that is the essen- one of the first steps taken by the educational President ? to the eff < 
tial thing—liberty not only for people, but for things bureau of the Illinois Central Railroad Company in 4 “ol et fo 
material and spiritual. The annual income of the _ its efforts to assist employes in legal matters. Those O ‘li J Lok ib weal slar a. et 
Peking government is put at $40,000,000, but it is who have suffered from the money-lenders’ wiles will We 0 Rees See oe ae oa wee we hake I 
reckoned that the amount collected allegedly for na- be told just what their rights are, and those employes Just at this time, when interest in the presi- tor or. 
tional revenue is four times that amount. The differ- now in trouble from this quarter will be given aid in , as 2 ; | 
ence goes into the pockets of the collectors—a mere straightening out their affairs and getting clear of dential campaign is approaching a white heat, Siew — 
detail of $120,000,000! Under the new conditions, the clutches of the sharks. The educational bureau it will be interesting to obtain the choice for vee dis 
that ‘‘squeeze’’ or “‘graft’’ will go to buy more of takes up this matter at the start, because it is well : ae ‘ol } — 
the necessaries of life for a freed people. Someof known that some employes secure ‘‘salary’’ loans president of Leslie’s vast army of readers. ook whe 
it must go abroad, for Western articles of daily from these money-lenders. While the bureau cannot . . : ti 
use are slowly but surely establishing themselves in tell-how far it may widen the scope of its activities, On page 462 is printed a coupon, which the vr 
China. it wants to be of the largest service to the railroad’s publishers will be pleased to have filled out me vealin 
The new liberty means an inexhaustible store of employes, and accordingly invites all to present to df ded = oa. Edi fo; nb - 
new resources. Enter liberty; exit superstition. them any other cases in which they stand in need of and forwarded to the jection Contest Edt m rh; 
Sheer superstition, fear of dragons and demons, legal advice, information or aid. Very frankly the tor, Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, New ~ y at 
alded to dread of official extortion, has prevented the company’s circular says, ‘‘The company feels that if iy eli conc 
people from opening up mines. China’s supply of it can aid any of its employes in this manner it will York. m ¢ had 
coal and iron, let alone other valuable minerals, is be well repaid {n better and more loyal service, by Votes should be sent in at once. The results hen 
the richest on earth. All this is to be set free—to be having helped to remove a cause of worry and possi- , ‘ : i that pr 7 
made accessible for the benefit of mankind at large. ble temptation.’’ From the humanitarian point of will be carefully compiled and announced in an - hia all 
And so we might go on. view, this attitude of helpfulness toward employes sy teeee a fo ps 
Economically the new liberty of China means a_ reveals the proper spirit, and the railroad and indus- = ha il . 
readjustment of world commerce, and that readjust- trial world realizes that it is as sound economically pa 4 a 
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Che Truth About Labor in the Steel Mills 


IV.—Concern for Old Employes—Influences That Make Foreign Workmen Good Americans— 
Their Children Indistinguishable from Those of Native Parentage 





ey 2. A. WALDRON 








lass in Munhall public school: children of American and foreign 
parents study and play together: 























The Munhall public school, situated on a hill over 
looking the Homestead steel mills. 





Class in Ravine St. public school: 44 of 46 seen here are children of 


foreign parents, 

















Part of congregation leaving St. Stephen's Greek Catholic Church, 
Munhall, on a Sunday morning. 


\ group of Slavish girls returning home from Sunday service at 
St. Michael's R, C. Church. 

















Hungarian Reformed Church (Calvin 
istic), Munhall. 











Son of Americans (right), 
son of Slavs (left), 
“chums.” 


HERE is little sentiment in ordinary business 
these days. In many industries the man of 
sixty whose work is manual or largely phys- 
ical goes to the scrap heap with little cere- 

mony. Of mere muscle, all that muscle can achieve 
is demanded. 

There are no scrap heaps of worn-out men from the 
steel industry in and about the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany’s premises. Men who have reached the age 
limit here are taken care of, as will be shown later; 
ind the Carnegie Steel Company has a sentimental 
regard for old men that is quite out of fashion in the 
world of business. 

[ have read the ‘‘testimony’’ of one or two pro- 
fessional reformers or social uplifters at Washington, 
to the effect that work in the steel industry made men 
“old at forty.’’ Throughout my tours of the steel 
plants at Homestead and elsewhere in the Pittsburgh 
district, I was constantly on the lookout for prema- 
turely aged men. I did not find them. 

| found: men verging on or past sixty, still vital, 
alert, and still at work in which they had been active 
lor years. I venture to say that any person who 
Wisies to test this matter conclusively might find at 
Work at Homestead hundreds of men, forty and over, 
who would win in any contest of strength and endur- 


“eé 


ance over a like number of men of the same age in 
any working trade or industry in the country. As 
for ‘he men of fifty and over in the mills, they would 


more than hold their own with men a decade younger 
In «ny of the indoor vocations—say, like that of jour- 
na'\-m—in any test of strength and endurance that 
Might be tried. 

heard of one case which illustrates the sentiment 
tha: prevails in the Carnegie Company. An old man, 


past his time of labor, years ago had worked at Home- 
Stead for a period, and then, quitting the steel mills, 
ha’ entered some other employment. A long time 
passed and he found himself out of a place, and, in 


fact, unfitted for work of any exacting sort. He re- 


Group of Slavish men and boys photographed at a ball 
at Clairton. 





membered how well he had been treated years ago at 
the Homestead mills. He lives at Braddock, several 
miles from Pittsburgh. Desperately needy, he 
walked to the latter city and appeared at the general 
office of the Carnegie Company, in the Carnegie 
Building. He had known A. C. Dinkey, president of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, long before Mr. Dinkey 
became an official of the company—Mr. Dinkey, by 
the way, began his career as a waterboy at the Brad- 
dock mills—and asked to see him. Ushered into the 
president’s office, he told his story. The company 
was under no obligation to this old man, but he re- 
ceived a substantial gift of money, measures were 
taken to see that he should not suffer and he went his 
way rejoicing. 

This kindly spirit is manifest everywhere among 
those in authority toward old employes, and there is 
a spontaneous cordiality in dealing with every one in 
the mills. I saw this illustrated at the headquarters 
of the transportation and labor departments at Home- 
stead, where I found Superintendent J. C. Lawler. 
He is a man of giant stature and weight, yet of mag- 
netic good nature and habitual kindliness. I asked 
him about three or four old men in the adjoining 
yard—men apparently with little to do. 

**Oh,’’ said Mr. Lawler, ‘‘they are a few of the 
vets. They’ve worked here many years and some of 
them are slightly disabled. We let them come and 
go and pay them their wages. They do a little of 
this, a little of that. They’re privileged persons.”’ 

These men are not of the class called ‘‘old at 
forty.”” Most of them are above sixty. Some of 
them are pensioners, and wild horses and chains 
couldn’t keep them from the scenes of their former 
activity. 

Superintendent Lawler was asked what he did as 
to his laborers and transportation men at slack periods. 
*‘Of course you have to lay some of them off?’ I 
suggested. 

**Yes,’’ he replied. ‘‘But the first men to be laid 





Worshipers leaving St. Michael's R. C. Church (Slavish). 





\ group of Slavish boys near a Homestead steel mill after attendance 
at St. Michael's R. C. Church. 














Slav attendants leaving St. Stephen’s 
Greek Catholic Church, 





Group of Slavish women and children photographed at a 
ball, Clairton, 








Frank McWilliams, 
one of the old men 
at Homestead. 


off in the laboring department when work is slack 
are young, unmarried men and married men who have 
families abroad. It is assumed they can best stand 
it—although we put them back if they are here as 
soon as possible. We prefer among these men, of 
course, those who purpose eventually to make this 
country their home. The next men to be laid off are 
married men who have their wives or families here. 
3ut as to these, we manage so that they work part of 
the time, and the brunt of the dull period falls on 
none of them altogether.’’ 

While I was in Superintendent Lawler’s office, I 
met several laborers in the veteran class and was 
astonished to learn that many of these men had by no 
means spent their best days with the company. 

One of the most interesting of my interviews was 
with Frank McWilliams, aged 63, who came to this 
country at the age of 20. Asa boy in Scotland, he 
had been brought up in the mines; yet, like all of his 
race, he was unusually intelligent and well read. He 
worked for the Carnegie Company for a time, but the 
fever for the mines seized him and he again sought 
that work in this country. From 1900 to 1905 he 
was a miner, but was seriously hurt in that work. 
To his astonishment—and tears filled his eyes as he 
told the story—the Carnegie Company, because he 
was an old employe, re-employed him upon applica- 
tion, though he had been rendered unfit in the mines 
for labor, at the age of fifty-seven. He receives 174 
cents an hour—the minimum labor rate—for ten 
hours a day. He is a bachelor and lives by himself 
in two neat rooms. ‘‘I don’t spend my evenings in 
barrooms,’’ he remarked. ‘‘If you find men here 
who complain, they are not saving men. They read 
socialistic literature and it makes them discontented, 
though it doesn’t tell them how to become more 
efficient.’’ 

Last year McWilliams made a tour of England, 
Ireland, Scotland and France, being gone for months, 

(Continued on page 454.) 
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Hands Across the Caribbean 


The Splendid Reception Accorded to Secretary of State Knox in Panama and Costa Rica 


By ROBERT D. HEINL, Washington Correspondent for Leslie’s Weekly, Who Accompanied the Secretary 
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co ' 
One of the pleasantest spots in Panama. Engineers’ quarters at 
Gatun, with Secretary Knox and his party just arriving. 


On Boarp tHE U.S. S. Maryland, 
Marcu 30TH, 1912. 
HE MAGNITUDE and importance of the 
journey to the countries bordering on the 
Caribbean Sea made by Secretary Knox are 
now being fully realized by all countries 
concerned. It will go down in history with the 
memorable trip of Secretary Root as one of the most 
splendid diplomatic efforts the United States has ever 
made to assure our Latin-American neighbors that 
the purpose of this country toward them is that we 
should live in amity and essential harmony. It had 
become common talk in the Central American repub- 
lies that the United States seeks to own and control 
their commerce. This, of course, was absurd and 
was one of the essential reasons which prompted Sec- 
retary Knox, one of the most able and dignified dip- 
lomats who has ever occupied that high office, to per- 
sonally carry a message of good-will and peace to 
these peoples. 

As Secretary Knox points out, while it is entirely 
clear to those who have fairly and intelligently con- 
sidered the history of the relations of the United 
States to the other American republics that our 
policies have been without a trace of sinister motive 
or design, yet it is true that our motives toward them 
have not always been fortunately interpreted. But if 
this nation had done nothing more for Latin America 
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Secretary Knox reaches Colon. Greeted by a friendly crowd; 

Secretary Knox at left, with H. Percival Dodge, American 
Minister to Panama. President Chiari, of Panama, at right. 


than to build the Panama Canal, it would have accom- 
plished for them a service which would mean more 
for their prosperity than anything else which could 
possibly have been achieved. When he was a United 
States Senator, Mr. Knox was chided by his col- 
leagues because he expressed the belief that the 
Panama Canal not only could be carried through by 
the American engineers, but that they could do it on 
schedule time. It was interesting for the friends 
aboard the train which carried Secretary Knox across 
the Isthmus of Panama to see how nearly his predic- 
tions of years before had come true. 

If there was any doubt as to the appreciation of 
the visit of Secretary Knox by those countries to the 
south, it was dispelled after the first week of the 
journey. The reception accorded to the Secretary 
amounted to a sincere and cordial welcome. Few 
men in public life have had the privilege of receiving 
such distinct honors from the Latin-American peoples 
as has Mr. Knox. He proved himself the man for 
the mission, and from the very start inspired con- 
fidence and the heartiest expressions of good-will 
from his hosts of every country. Our ambassador of 
peace talked straight from the shoulder, and his 
listeners always knew exactly where he stood when 
he had finished. More often his remarks were 
greeted by the most enthusiastic applause, where 
before the listeners had been only politely attentive. 
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Treated with honor in Costa Rica. The Secretary and his party 
in front of the Governor's palace at Port Limon. 
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By definitely outlining the policy of the United 
States, Mr. Knox swept away all suspicion as to why 
he was there at that particular time. His tour 
amounted to little less than a triumph, and never 
once did he overlook an opportunity to again hammer 
home the keynote expression of the journey, that the 
United States desired only that there should be more 
prosperity and more happiness and more peace for 
the Central American republics. 

As was to be expected, those not wholly in sym- 
pathy with the motives of the United States attempted 
to give a false impression of the trip. These com- 
ments were comparatively few and took the form of 
inspired handbills, editorials and cartoons. For in- 
stance, in Costa Rica some expatriated gentlemen 
from Nicaragua and Colombia wrote lengthy screeds 
about how the United States had sent Secretary Knox 
down there to force the Costa Rican government into 
a Central American confederation. Nothing could 
heve been further from fact. Mr. Knox, of course, 
took no official notice of the accusations; but he saw 
to it that it became known that our government was 
not a party to any such movement. In Panama a 
candidate for election to the presidency of the repub- 
lic attempted to give the impression in a newspaper 
interview that Secretary Knox’s visit was a boost to 
help the candidate’s chances for election. Needless 


(Continued on page 455.) 


Startling Facts by a Master Builder 


By BENJAMIN F. YOAKUM, Chairman of the Board and Executive Committee of the ’Frisco Railway Lines. 


telligent work to develop 
*h the soil to its fullest capac- 
ity as it does to build upa 

manufacturing establishment. To 

" “ build up this country rapidly and 
3 successfully we need systematic 
team work. _No one horse can 
move the heavy load, but when 
the full team go against their 
collars the wheels begin to turn. 

Millions have been saved in 
economies in distribution in 
manufacturing, while but little 

rax attention in the same way has 

B. F. YOAKUM, been extended in the distribu- 
Chairman of the Board tion of the products of agricul- 
and Executive Com- 
mittee of the "Frisco ture. 

Lines. The great purchasing power 

of the world comes from the soil. 

Eacn dollar increase in the products per acre of 

cultivated land in this country means $450,000,000— 

an average of $5 for every man, woman and child in 
the United States. 

Germany was cultivating its land before America 
was discovered, yet its average yield of wheat last 
year was 294 bushels to the acre; ours was 14 
bushels. It our farmers had farmed and treated 
their soil as the Germans did, last year’s wheat crop 
would have yielded them $600,000,006 more than it 
did, and we would have raised 209 bushels of potatoes 
to the acre instead of only 107. This difference of 
102 bushels to the acre would have meant $200,000, - 
000 more to our farmers on potatoes alone. 

The development in the Rio Grande valley in Texas 
has been accomplished by irrigation costing from $20 
to $25 an acre to put water on the land, while in the 
rich valley of the Mississippi River it requires only 
from $10 to $15 an acre to take the water off. 

The farmer has done only one-half his duty to 
himself and family when he has raised acrop. It is 
equally important that he understand the market 
channels through which his products pass after he 
ships them and that he may receive the best possible 
returns for his labor. The cost of getting food sup- 
plies to the railroad over bad country roads and of 
getting such supplies to the homes in the cities is out 


1 REQUIRES the same in- 





of all proportion to the railroad charge for transporta- 
tion. To help cut down the big expense of bad coun- 
try roads to the farmers, the government provides a 
little over $100,000 a year and buys battleships for 
$12,000,000. 

The value of farm products in the United States 
last year averaged about $300 for each member of a 
farming family. This means that $300 had to clothe, 
feed, educate and provide everything for one person 
on the average farm, besides paying taxes, help, new 
buildings, machinery and tools, repairs, feed and care 
of animals and general upkeep of the farm. This is 
asmall return. The farmer hitches up early, works 
long hours, feeds late. Unlike others, he cannot 
work eight or nine hours a day and quit. 

For a century our government has looked with in- 
difference at the rich swamp lands of the Southern 
States, while England has heen furnishing its money 
and credit to aid Egypt to reclaim waste lands in the 
valley of the Nile, 4,000 miles away. The need of 
more acreage under cultivation in the Mississippi 
valley, to provide homes for thousands of those now 
huddled in the cities and to produce more food and 
clothing, should cause our government to take a deep 
interest in the waste lands of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Mississippi and other Southern States. Although the 
government has spent over $100,000,000 in putting 
water on lands in the Northwest at $35 an acre, it has 
not shown much interest in taking the water off the 
swamp lands of the South at a cost of from $10 to 
$15 an acre. These lands, when drained, will yield 
annually crops worth three times as much per acre as 
the average in the United States. Such land, when 
drained and cleared, would cost about $25 an acre, 
and when cultivated its value would easily be $100 an 
acre. There are 25,000,000 acres of swamp land in 
the Southern States of the Mississippi valley, worth 
to-day about $300,000,000, which, when drained, 
would be worth at least $2,000,000,000. 

Farmers, and not military power, must restore our 
economic balance. The politicians pour out the gov- 
ernment’s money to build fighting machines and 
starve the agriculturist. A forty-acre farm of re- 
claimed valley land will comfortably support a fam- 
ily. It costs $55,000 to make a twelve-inch gun. 
The money that goes to pay for this gun would re- 
claim 4,500 acres of land and provide homes for 500 


people. When all the guns on all the battleships are 
shot off once, the government blows off, in noise and 
smoke, $150,000. This would reclaim more than 
12,000 acres of land and give homes to 1,350 people. 
The money consumed in powder is lost to all future. 
The farmers who buy the reclaimed land must pay 
the government back in ten years, so it does not cost 
the government anything to build up the country by 
helping the farmer. We should make more homes 
and not so many fighting machines. 

It is not the amount of vegetables, dairy products 
and other foodstuffs which a farmer produces that 
fattens his bank account; it is the prices he can get 
for them and the waste he can cut out between the 
farm and the table. 

Home building is the strongest instinct in the 
lives of right-minded men, and, as it is the first duty 
of a man to provide a home for his family, so it isa 
patriotic duty of the United States to make homes 
for its people and their children. Thousands of our 
people have been moving into Canada during the past 
few years, taking up land and making their homes 
there. It is just as wrong for a nation with unused 
lands to drive its own people to other countries to 
seek homes as it is for a man with health and 
strength to leave his family without shelter. 

It is a sad commentary on the work of our govern- 
ment that, of the total revenue for 1910, $71 out of 
each $100 was used for military purposes, and only 
$1.85 out of each $100 to aid in the development of 
our agriculture, which is the foundation of our 
wealth; and that for good roads, so important to our 
farmers, only two cents out of each $100 of revenue 
was appropriated. 

The farmer gets forty-six cents for his produc 
and the consumer pays $1 for them. This is not fair. 
By bringing the consumer closer, the farmer would 
get more and the consumer pay less. With a $9,00),- 
000,000 crop, one-third retained on farms, it is 4!! 
wrong for consumers to pay $13,000,000,000 ‘or 
$6,000,000,000 of products. 

The biggest trust is yet to come—the co-operat \ 
trust of producers who raise and sell foodstuffs 
the American people. Co-operation among purc! 
ers has worked wonders in Great Britain, wh ' 
8,000,000 people are enjoying its benefits. 

(Continued on page 455.) 
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Mississippi Flood and Fire at Atlantic City 


The raging ‘‘Father of Waters”’ lately overflowed 2,000 square miles of land in Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee, 
Kentucky and other States, inundated towns, threatened cities, made 30,000 people homeless, wrought more 
than $10,000,000 damage to property and caused the loss of many lives. 
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MURPHY 
Center span of the Eads Bridge, St. Louis, showing by compari One of many expedients —cattle floating on rafts, awaiting a Refugees from submerged districts seeking higher ground on the 
on the height of the water during the record flood of 1903, and boat to bear them io safety. Other hazards are suggested in the Arkansas shore, north of Memphis. Haste and excitement 
the gauge a few days ago, with water still rising. picture. marked their aspect. 





























PHOTOS MC CADDEN 
Water barred by the levee at Mound City, Ark. This levee, it The Second Street Pike, the leading outlet road from Memphis The broken levee north of Memphis, with water on both sides. 
was believed, would hold any flood and it illustrated the value of toward the north, flooded for the first time in its history. The This break filled with alarm those who thought the levee insured 

such embankments when properly constructed. height of water in this vicinity showed a record freshet. safety, and worse was threatened. 


Young’s Pier, Atlantic City, the amusement resort of the multitude, as it appeared after the flames had destroyed 
its theater and other devices for pleasure-seekers, with a loss of $500,000. 
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Thoroughly happy, though tired after a “ hike.” 


James FE, West, 
Chief Scout Executive of the Boy Scouts of America. 












Every Scout is taught to cook a simple meal. 


The Real Boy Scout 


By JAMES E. WEST, 


Chief Scout Executive of the Boy Scouts of America 


EDITOR'S NOTE :—This article has been prepared at the request of Leslie’s Weekly to give the general public a concise and athoritative statement of the 


Boy Scout movement in America, of its aim to give the boys strong bodies and high ideals. 
they can receive from the organizations. 


HE REAL Boy Scout is not a ‘‘sissy.’’ He 
is not a hothouse plant, like little Lord 
Fauntleroy. There is nothing ‘‘milk and 
water’’ about him; he is not afraid of the 

dark. He does not do bad things because he is afraid 
of being decent. Instead ‘of being a puny, dull or 
bookish lad, who dreams and does nothing, he is full 
of life, energy, enthusiasm, bubbling over with fun, 
full of ideas as to what he wants to do and he knows 
how he wants to do it. He has many ideals and many 
heroes. He is not hitched to his mother’s apron- 
strings. While he adores his mother and would do 
anything to save her from suffering or discomfort, he 
is self-reliant, sturdy and full of vim. He is just the 
sort of boy that his father is proud to own as his son. 

The real Boy Scout is fond of the woods. He 
knows how to handle himself when out in the forest, 
in company or alone. He may not be a specialist in 
athletics, but he gets all the fun there is in the 
games, acquiring alertness and a normal development 
of his muscle. He plays games that develop his 
resourcefulness and his keenness. He is a boy of 
moral stamina, with positive ideas as to what is right, 
and he is ready to fight for them. He is not a goody- 
goody boy, but has a high sense of honor and does 
not tell lies to save himself from punishment. When 
he does anything wrong, he is brave enough to con- 
fess and take the consequences. 

A scout is an all-around boy. When he has passed 
the requirements for tenderfoot, second-class and 
first-class scout and shown his willingness to obey 
the scout oath and scout law, he is equipped physic- 
ally, mentally and morally to an unusual degree. 

When a boy in a town or city where there are no 
scouts makes up his mind that he wants to learn some 
of the things that Boy Scouts do, he straightway 
shows himself as a restless, eager lad, who is begin- 
ning to realize something about the great world be- 
yond him, whorhas an inkling of what the many 
heroes of which he has read were striving to accom- 
plish. The ‘‘gang’’ instinct is developing in him. 
The boy who follows such inclination honorably will 
grow into a fine, wholesome man. Such a boy seeks 
information about scouting. He gets a scout manual 
and studies the scout laws. Then he buzzes around 
and talks scouting to several of his comrades, and in 
a few days those boys are seeking a scoutmaster. 

Each boy learns the scout sign, which is made by 
the first three fingers held up, with thumb and little 
finger touching. The three fingers remind him that 
as a Boy Scout he will do his duty to God and his 
country, that he will help other people, and that he 
will keep himself physically strong, mentally awake 
and morally straight. Then he learns the scout 
salute, by which he shows his respect to older people 
and to the persons who are his advisers. Before he 
can become a tenderfoot, he must study the flag and 
understand what the Stars and Stripes stand for and 
that he must salute it. Every boy loves to be able to 
tie knots, but very few know more than two or three. 
To be a tenderfoot, a lad must tie four different 
knots, such as the sheep’s shank and the halter, clove 
hitch and the timber hitch. 

The lack of knowledge of knot tying was shown in 
the recent unfortunate accident at Niagara Falls, 
when three persons, caught upon a drifting piece of 
ice, were carried to their death in the rapids. For 
fully an hour these people—a man, woman and boy— 
were in full view of thousands and thousands of per- 
sons on the banks and suspended bridges, as they 
drifted toward the tumultuous waters. Had some 
of those seeking to aid these people been able to tie 
a ‘‘clove hitch’’ or some other knot, or if they had 
even tied a simple knot at the end of the rope to 
prevent its slipping through the hands, the story 
might have been different. 

Before the tenderfoot badge is pinned on a boy by 
a scoutmaster, he learns the twelve different planks 


It shows the boys the athletic training, the fun and the benefits 


It shows the parents how their boys are trained to become honest, efficient patriotic citizens. 


of the scout law. Those planks are meant to govern 
his conduct, but there is not a boy who would not be 
proud to have it said that he represented in a whole- 
some manner any one of the twelve qualities of a 
real Boy Scout. Every lad likes to feel that he is 
trusted, as the scout law prescribes; that the scout- 
master, his father or a friend may place responsi- 
bility upon him and feel sure that the boy will be true 
to trust. Every boy likes to be regarded as loyal to 
his pals, always speaking stanchly of them and ready 
to defend them from abuse when necessary; loyal to 
his parents and to his country. 

As a member of a ‘‘gang,’’ every boy feels he is 
a brother to his pals; but a Boy Scout learns that 
he must be friendly to others when occasion arises. 
He is courteous not only to his comrades, but espe- 
cially to women, children and old people who are 
weak and helpless. No healthy-minded boy will hurt 
or kill any animal needlessly, for he is sensitive to 
the suffering of dumb animals. Furthermore, a scout 
is obedient to his parerits. A boy that is full of life 
always feels that he must be gamey, cheerful when 
something happens that he doesn’t like, never shirk- 
ing a duty nor grumbling when on a long hike his 
feet get sore and he becomes tired. Just as a scout 
is taught to save the strength for the final spurt in a 
race, so he realizes that when he breaks a window 
pane or tears down a fence he is destroying something 
useful that has been built by another man’s strength. 
Likewise, he is always clean in body and in thought. 
Moreover, he is reverent, thoughtful in his religious 
duties and respectful of the convictions of others. 
When a boy becomes a tenderfoot and is a mem- 
ber of a patrol with seven other boys, there are many 
things to be done. The boys select a name for their 
patrol, calling it after the timber wolf, the hawk, 
the rattlesnake or any animal or bird they like. 
They learn the special call of that animal, bird or 
snake, so that they may signal to one another. When 
a tenderfoot writes his name, he puts after it the sign 
of his patrol. 

If a tenderfoot ,wishes to advance in scouting— 
and of course he does, because that is where the real 
fun lies—he begins to work on other activities, so 
that he may win the badge of a second-clgss scout. 
He learns how to revive a person who is fainting or 
bandage a cut. He takes up signaling, learning 
the Morse and the Myer codes, wigwagging, because 
it is alot of sport in the woods for one scout to be 
able to talk to another by signs even at the distance 
of amileorso. He learns how to track animals in 
the woods or to follow the footsteps of another scout. 
He learns how to preserve his energy in traveling a 
mile at scout’s pace. Another important thing is the 
use of the knife and the hatchet. To build a fire on 
a windy or rainy day, using no more than two 
matches, is a feat of which any boy may be proud. 
It is no mean accomplishment to be able to cook a 





Tenderfoot. First class Second class. 


tadges of the Boy Scouts of America. 


good meal out in the woods. No boy can bea real 
scout unless he knows the points of the compass and 
how to travel through a dense woods by using that 
instrument. 

In practicing these things, a boy is growing in 
alertness, endurance and strength. While a boy is 
doing all these things, he must show some evidence 
of thrift. He must earn and save at least one dollar. 
When he has accomplished all these things, the scout- 
master is permitted to pin the second-class scout 
badge on him. 

For every degree in scouting there is a mixture of 
play and education. To become a first-class scout one 
must accomplish many things. He learns to swim 
fifty yards, to send and receive messages by the sema- 
phore, just as the sailors on the warships signal to 
one another. A scout makes a trip of several miles 
through the woods, and then must write an account 
of what he did and what he saw. He learns how to 
cook flapjacks and many other dishes that help ap- 
pease the appetite after a hard day’s tramp in the 
woods. He learns to read a map correctly and to 
draw one. He becomes more useful to himself as he 
progresses in the art of cooking and becomes skillful 
in swinging an axe. He becomes more observant as 
he studies trees and plants, learning their names. 
He learns better how to take care of himself when in 
the woods, for he must find the North Star and learn 
how to travel by watching it. 

After a boy has accomplished all these things, he 
wins, first, the badge of the first-class scout; but his 
work is not finished. There are many merit badges 
which are awarded for proficiency in various activi- 
ties, such as scouting, tracking, electricity, mechan- 
ics, art and soon. In addition to the merit badges, 
there is a system of honors which has been carefully 
worked out for the boy’s aim. His power of initiation 
is developed, he is resourceful, and, what is more 
important, is greatly strengthened in character. In 
short, he becomes prepared not for war, but to act in 
any emergency. Through his first-aid training, he is 
prepured at any time to save life and to help injured 
persons. He is prepared to do his duty as a boy and 
man, in meeting responsibility and adjusting himself 
in the community with due respect to the rights and 
feelings of others. 

It should be remembered, however, that there are 
imitation scouts as well as real scouts. The fact that 
the scout movement has so successfully appealed to 
thousands and thousands of men and boys and has 
been developed so generally not only in this country 
but in practically all civilized nations in so short a 
time'has led to many similar movements. But one 
organization has the approval and co-operation of 
men who are responsible for the development of the 
Boy Scout idea, and that organization is the Boy 
Scouts of America. This organization has the ear- 
nest support and co-operation of President William 
H. Taft (honorary president), ex-President Theodore 
Roosevelt (honorary vice-president), Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton (chief scout), Daniel Carter Beard (na- 
tional scout commissioner) and Lieutenant-Genera! 
Sir Robert S. S. Baden-Powell, 

It is comparatively easy for the general public to 
determine whether a boy belongs to the real scout 
organization or an imitation group. No boy is al- 
lowed to wear the official uniform, with its patented 
buttons or the official patented badge, unless he se- 
cures the same through a scoutmaster, whose char- 
acter and fitness to act as a leader of boys have been 
carefully looked into by the officers of the scout move- 
ment. As evidence of his qualifications, he is given 
a badge and certificate. More than this, his work is 
thoroughly supervised by competent persons, and 
whenever it is found that he does not maintain the 
standards and regulations prescribed by the Boy Scouts 
of America and the International Scout Movement, 


- his commission is revoked. 
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History of the Boy Scouts of America 


By 


DAN BEARD, National Scout Commissioner 











\ young scout reporting to National Scout 
Commissioner Beard, author of this article. 








Daniel Boone 








William Waller handing letter from Presi 
dent Taft to Sir Robert Baden-Powell. 


Yellowstone Kelly 








Chief Scout Seton laying cornerstone of 
scout headquarters, Mt. Washington, Md. 


























A new boy waiting to join a troop. 


NE FINDS no history of the picturesque 
scouts employed by the Union army. There 
were probably only a few of these men, but 
their work must have been important, be- 

cause I remember they were treated with the utmost 
respect by every one in the army, from the command- 
ing general to the drummer boy; and no character 
outside the covers of a story book ever made stronger 
appeal to the imagination, awe and admiration of the 
small boys in the beleagured town than did these men. 
These scouts were tall, upstanding men, slender 
and straight as Indians; their hair was usually blond, 
and, like General Custer’s, it reached to their shoul- 
ders. In place of the stiff, regimental hats, turned 
up on one side and ornamented with various brass 
eagles and crossed sabers, these men’ wore soft, broad- 
brimmed, black hats, with hatbands of thick, black 
and gold-braided cord, terminating in acorn tips. On 
one side a long, graceful ostrich plume drooped over 
the back. Their uniform seemed to have been chosen 
by themselves, for they were dressed in black silk 
velvet, they wore shoulder straps showing the rank of 
field officer, their hands were incased in yellow 
buckskin gantlets, with extra long and expansive 
cuffs. The gold cord of a staff officer ran down the 
seam of their wide, ‘‘pegtop,’’ black silk velvet 
trousers, the bottoms of the latter being crowded into 
the moroeeo tops of kid-footed boots; to the high 
heels of the boots were attached large wheel spurs, 
with dangling pendants which jingled as they walked. 
When they wore a saber, it was usually incased in a 
ver scabbard and hung so low that it dragged and 
ingled over the brick pavement. 
These men were the war scouts—who at a mo- 
ent’s warning doffed their gay uniforms and dis- 
ppeared over the lines, often making their way 
rough the enemy’s country from one end to the 
her, and occasionally being caught and hanged. 
it it was not the war part of their life that fas- 
nated the boys or made us follow them at a respect- 
il distance. There were soldiers, officers and fight- 
8 everywhere around us. The blue uniform was so 
mmon that civilian’s dress was a novelty. Even 
e boys on the street were dressed in the uniform of 
e United States soldier. But we worshiped these 
irticular scouts because we knew they were recruited 
om the plainsmen and mountaineers of the West. 
was because they were great in woodcraft, great 
forest lore; because an atmosphere of mystery 
irrounded them—an atmosphere which suggested 
ow-eapped mountains, wide-rolling prairies, and 
‘ep, dark forests; it was because we looked upon 
iese men as the lineal descendants of those sturdy 
outs of the middle West—Daniel Boone, Simon 








Taking the oath. 


Kenton, the long-haired Wetzels, George Washing- 
ton, George Roger Clark, Christopher Gist, Davy 
Crockett and other wonderful men who were the prod- 
uct of the frontier and known as American scouts. 
It was because these men were to us the reincarnation 
of the old buckskin knights that they excited our awe 
and admiration. Those men inspired the boys to 
organize groups and call themselves ‘‘Scouts,’’ ‘‘In- 
dians’’ and ‘‘Pioneers.’’ 

In those days the school teachers, the policemen 
and male relatives were either wearing the blue uni- 
form as soldiers or were out at the front digging 
trenches, and only the poor, worried mothers re- 
mained at home. Consequently the boys had plenty 
ef time and opportunity to play ‘‘scout,’’ throw the 
tomahawk and study woodcraft, in all of which occu- 
pations they were aided and abetted by the soldiers. 

It is not strange, then, that the name ‘‘scout’’ was 
selected, after thirty years of study and experiment 
to find a name which would excite the enthusiasm and 
make the strongest appeal to the imagination of the 
American boy. 

In 1910 the present society of Boy Scouts of 
America was organized, by Lee F. Hanmer, of the 
Playground Association of America; George Dupont 
Pratt, of Pratt Institute; Jacob Riis, of Riis 
Settlement; W. D. Boyce, publisher; Luther Hal- 
sey Gulick, M. D., Russell Sage Foundation; Ernest 
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Boy Scouts learning the art of tying knots. 


Thompson Seton, naturalist and author; Edgar M. 
Robinson, secretary of boy’s work committee, Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A.; Colin H. Livingstone, of the 
American National Bank, Washington, and Dan 
Seard. Their headquarters were then at 124 East 
Twenty-fourth Street. It is estimated that we have 
now about 300,000 Boy Scouts in our organization, 
and personally I should say that this is a minimum 
estimate. We could have a million boys if we had 
scoutmasters enough to take care of them. 

We think we have solved a great problem in the 
handling of our boys; we know we have inaugurated 
a tremendous revolution and crusade which are 
spreading and have spread all over the world. We 
think we have aright to assume that the religious 
people of all denominations must agree with us in our 
belief in the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man, and we assume that all Americans and all 
people who have emigrated to our shores, whatever 
their political or economic beliefs may be, must also 
indorse the corollary to the foregoing, the preamble 
to the Declaration of Independence, ‘‘We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
free and equal,’’ ete. These two articles contain all 
the religion and all the politics which are required of 
the scouts by headquarters. The details of their reli- 
gion and polities can be safely left to their parents. 

All teachers know that the boys want ideals to 
embrace, that they are in search of thrills to excite 
their enthusiasm; hence our problem is reduced to 
this: Boys seek excitement and danger; boys love 
adventure; boys demand heroes with red blood who 
have performed picturesque feats. How can these de- 
mands be satisfied in asane and moral manner? For- 
tunately for America, such characters exist in our 
history and were developed on our own frontier. 
They were the scouts of the middle West, the buck- 
skin knights; they were wonderful woodsmen, splen- 
did examples of physical manhood, men of great 
achievement, lofty moral character, and they were 
empire builders. 

Jonathan Chapman was a great wilderness scout, 
but he never lifted his hand to harm man, bird or 
beast. ‘‘Scout,’’ as used by us, is not a military 
term; hence it is we have the indorsement of the 
Quakers, the peace people, as well as all those who 
love and believe in boys. It was said of Wild Bill 
that a man could trust him with his money, his wife 
and his honor, with certainty that all would be safe. 
We are teaching the boys this same high sense of 
honor, without teaching them the necessity of shoot- 
ing each other. It is our firm conviction that the 
country which has the most Boy Scouts to-day will be 
the greatest country to-morrow. 





































































































































































































Boy Scouts signaling to another 
troop. 




















Boy Scouts practicing telegraphing on 
home-made lines. 











Boy Scouts building a suspension 
bridge. 


F ALL the phases of scout life, there is none 
that appeals to the boy likecamping. Once 
he has tasted the joys of living in the woods 
and shared in the healthy, happy companion- 

ship of camp life, no other form of amusement will 
ever attract. The true scout appreciates the exhila- 
ration of the hike, the fascination of the trail, the 
delights of sleeping out of doors. The smell of the 
fir and the pine is in his nostrils, he cherishes the 
memory of feathered friends made in the woods, and, 
with the return of spring, the chirp of the cricket 
and the appearance of the first robin remind him of 
happy days ahead. 

The idea of camping for boys is not new. For the 
past twenty-five years public and private organiza- 
tions have promoted summer camps, with more or 
less success; but the Boy Scout camp scheme has 
made camping more and more popular. 

The camp is not a place for a vacation period of 
loafing and ‘‘resting,’’ but a place to learn, to achieve 
resourcefulness by doing. ‘Too many camps to-day 
are of little value—mere summer hotels under cover. 
The scout camp is a protest against this kind of 
camping. The lad who expects some one else to erect 
his tent, make his bed, build his fire, cook his meal 
and otherwise wait upon him will be mighty uncom- 
fortable in camp with scouts. A scout prefers to do 
his own work, care for his own fishing line, catch his 
own fish, fry it over the fire in the open and do every- 
thing he can to help himself. Anything less than 
this is bad scouting. The tenderfoot covets every 
opportunity to learn to do these things for himself, 
so that he may some day rank as a second-class scout. 
Before reaching this goal, he must be able to track 
half a mile in twenty-five minutes, go a mile in 
twelve minutes at scout’s pace; he must know how 
to use his knife and hatchet properly, prove his abil- 
ity to build a fire in the open, using not more than 
two matches, and be able to cook on this fire a quar- 
ter of a pound of meat without the use of ordinary 
kitchen utensils. 

In going to camp, the second-class scout seeks to 
develop proficiency in swimming, signaling, map 
making, cooking, handicraft and woodcraft, for to 
become a first-class scout he must pass tests in these 
subjects: 

Swim fifty yards. Make a round trip alone (or with another 
scout), to a point at least seven miles away, going on foot or rowing a 
boat and write a satisfactory account of the trip and things observed. 
Read a map correctly and draw from field notes made on the spot an 
intelligent rough sketch map, indicating by their proper marks im- 
portant buildings, roads, trolley lines, mainland marks, principal ele- 
vations, etc. Point out a compass direction without the aid of a com- 
pass. Prepare and cook satisfactorily in the open without the aid of 
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The Boy Scout Camp 


By F. A. MOFFAT 





Tilting—an exciting sport. 


kitchen utensils two of the following articles as may be directed : 
eggs, bacon, hunter’s stew, fish, fowl, game, pancakes, hoe cake, bis- 
cuit, hard tack or “twist’’ baked on a stick. Use properly an axe for 
felling and trimming light timber, or produce an article of carpentry 
or cabinet-making or metal work made by himself. Judge distance, 
size, number, height and weight within 25%. Describe fully from ob- 
servation ten species of trees and plants, including poison ivy, by 
their bark, leaves, flowers, fruit and scent, or six species of wild birds 
by their plumage, notes, tracks or habits, or six species of native 
wild animals by their form, color, tracks or habits. Find the north 
star and name and describe at least three constellations of stars. 

Preparations are now being made by tens of thou- 
sands of American boys for their scout camps this 
summer. It is safe to say that at least five thousand 
such camps will be conducted. These may differ in 
size, some being run for the local patrol or troop of 
from eight to twenty-four boys, while others, organ- 
ized and supervised by city scout councils, will furnish 
a common camping ground for boys of all troops 
within that council’s jurisdiction. But whether the 
camp be small or large, be it located on a lake in 
Maine, along the foothills of the Adirondacks, in the 
canyons of the Rockies or among the verdant wood- 
lands of the Sierra Nevadas, its scope and purpose 
will be the same, for a scout is a scout wherever you 
find him. He is actuated by the same ideals and is 
equally devoted to the life of the pioneer, the trapper 
and the woodsman. 


A sanitary precaution—airing the 





Surveying and map-making without surveyor’s 
instruments. 


The writer happened upon a camp in Ohio early 
one morning last August, just after the morning 
‘‘dip.’’ The scouts had donned their camp togs and 
were seated in a group on an embankment by the side 
of the river. Each boy was furnished with a scout 
manual, notebook and pencil. The camp master stood 
before them by the side of the river. In the stream 
lay the camp craft, fully manned. Quietly approach- 
ing the group and seating myself in their midst, | 
soon became an interested member of a class in sea- 
manship. The several parts of a ship were described 
and their technical names applied to each. The mar- 
iner’s compass was boxed and its value in finding 
one’s way by sea or land fully explained. The vari- 
ous evolutions of the craft were demonstrated at 
intervals by the ‘members of the campcrew. From 
that hour my interest in Ohio scouts and their camp 
was assured. Consulting the camp bulletin, I found 
the day’s program mapped out as follows: 

6.00 a. m., reveille 6.10 a. m., rising gun and flag raising. 6.15 
a. m., morning dip. 6.30 ‘a. m., setting up exercises. 7.00 a. m., 
breakfast. 7.45 a. m., roll cali and police duty (followed by camp in- 
spection by the officers of the day). 9.00 a. m., camp class: group 1, 
camp engineering, selection of camp sites, sanitation, water supply, 
etc.; group 2,seamanship. 10.00 a. m., group1: signaling—Myer 
and semaphore—for first class scouts; group 2, knot tying, rope 
splicing, hammock weaving, etc. 11.00 a.m., swim. 11.30 a. m., 
recall and leisure. 12.00 m., dinner. 1.30 p. m., hikes—group 1, for 
scouts wishing to qualify m road map making; group 2, for scouts 
studying trees and plants; group 3, for scouts studying camp fire 
building, camp cooking, baking twists, pancakes, etc. 3:00 p. m., 
scout games. 4.30 p.m., leisure. 5:30 p. m., supper. 7:30 p. m., 
council fire—marshmallow roast, camp stories. 9:00 p. m., taps. 


Competent leaders qualified to give the instruction 
outlined were in charge of this work. Scouts were 
allowed to choose the subjects they wished to stud) 
During the succeeding days the programs were varie‘ 
considerably, but everything was conducted with 2 
view to developing efficiency in scoutcraft. 

It was not necessary to supply these scouts wit! 
baseballs, bats, tennis racquets or other equipmen' 
used in their city games to furnish them with amus: 
ment, for, compared with the fun enjoyed in ‘‘th 
lion hunt,’’ ‘‘deer hunting,’’ ‘‘the treasure hunt,’ 
‘tilting in the water,’’ ‘‘spearing the great stu: 
geon,’’ the games of city life were commonplac 
and tame. 

Perhaps the most exciting experience in camp an 
one enjoyed most by the tenderfoot was when he wa 
furnished an opportunity for the first time to patr 
his camp by night. Such experiences furnish tl 
basis of many camp-fire yarns and linger long in th: 
memory of the delighted scout who has the courag 
to play the game through. 
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orthwestern Quebec frontier cabin; tai 
paper roof weighted with logs. 








Adirondack cabin with a shingle roof. 



































Cutting logs; small ones less difficult 
to handle. 


VERY normal American boy with any senti- 
ment in his soul loves a log cabin. The log 
cabin is so intimately connected with the 
history of America that it deserves a place 

on the coat of arms of the United States. All our 
ancestors lived in log cabins, almost all the great 
men of the last generation were born in log cabins, 
and so, whenever we find a troop of scouts located 
where there are woods and trees plentiful enough to 
be available for logs, we encourage the scouts to 
erect their own club houses and do all the work with 
their own hands. 

In order to build a log house, a scout must learn 
how to wield an axe. The Americans have long held 
first position in the world as skilled axemen. I have 
lived in the wilderness in a log house furnished with 
comfortable beds and even rocking chairs, all of 
which were manufactured from the standing timber, 
with no other tools than an axe, an auger and a hunt- 
ing knife. First, the scout learns how to cut down a 
tree and by so chopping the trunk that the ‘‘kerf’’ on 
one side is a short distance below the ‘‘kerf’’ or notch 
on the other, causing the tree to fall in the direction 
most convenient to the young woodsman. He learns 
to clear away the underbrush all around within reach 
of the swing of his axe, overhead as well as on the 
ground, and thus prevent these objects from deflect- 
ing the blow of his axe. He learns not to try to fell 
a tree against the wind; he learns never to stand 
behind a falling tree, because he knows that the butt 
may ‘‘kick’’—that is, may shoot backward—ofttimes 
vith serious or fatal results; he learns how to split a 

g, to make puncheons by flattening one surface of a 
1 —eutting notches along the surface and then split- 
ng off intervening pieces of wood. 

When the logs are trimmed of their branches, he 
knows that, if he wants the cabin to last for years, 
ie bark must be peeled from the timber, as the bark 
t only holds moisture, which rots the wood, but 

also harbors the boring insects that destroy the 
mber. He knows that if the bottom logs are set 
ion stones, elevating the floor above the ground, 
+y will last much longer than if allowed to rest 
yn the damp ground. He also knows that, if he 
‘asures six feet along one log from a nail head 
here the corner log is joined and marks the point, 
id then measures eight feet along the other log 
om the same nail head and marks the point, if the 
rner is square, a ten-foot rod will just fit diagonally 
‘tween the two points marked, and, if not square, 
may be made so by adjusting the logs until the 
n-foot rod touches the two points. He knows that 
) pile the logs on top of each other without notching 


Scoutmaster directing building of 





log cabin. 





By DAN BEARD 





National Scout Commissioner Dan Beard in log cabin he built. 


them would make the spaces between the logs as 
large as the logs themselves, so he notches the logs 
in the backswood style or flattens the ends of them 
in General Putnam style or dovetaiis them in Cana- 
dian style; then, if his timber is comparatively 
straight, the spaces between the logs are so narrow 
that they are easily chinked with moss and mud. 

He learns how to split a log with a free or broad- 
axe into flat pieces of wood, known in various parts 
of the country as ‘‘shakes,’’ ‘‘splits’’ or ‘‘clap- 
boards,’’ and he knows how to shingle his house with 
them. These things he has learned from his scout- 
master or from his ‘‘Field and Forest Handy-book.”’ 
He knows that he must build the four walls of his 
house before cutting out the window spaces. When 
he is ready to make these openings, he nails a tem- 
porary framework for the doors and windows on the 
outside of the logs, then inside of this framework he 
saws out an opening. The reason for this is that the 
planks nailed on the logs will hold them in position 
and keep them from sagging down in an unsightly 
manner. They are permanently held in place when 
the window frame and door frame are nailed against 
the sawed-off ends of the logs, after which the tem- 
porary boards are removed. 

Thus he erects his little home club as his pioneer 
ancestors erected theirs, when a blanket of forests 


Interior of a Western scout's cabin, Lake 
Chelau, Washington. 





John Burroughs’s sleeping house, Twilight 


Park, Catskills. 





Interior of a Boy Scouts’ cabin, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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| How the Scouts Build Their Log Houses 


covered this continent from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Western prairie, and when the panthers, wolves, 
wild cats, elk, deer, buffalo, antelope and Indians 
were plentiful and gave a touch of picturesqueness 
and danger which appealed so strongly to the adven- 
turous spirits of the pioneers. Although the animals 
and the Indians and the danger are now lacking, a 
little log cabin in the woods suggests to the boy all 
these things, and his highly developed imagination 
supplies imaginary Indians, wolves and panthers. 

The furniture of this little cabin is also made by 
the scouts themselves; there are rustic chairs, bunks 
and lounges made of the sticks cut in the wood, of 
boxes and barrels. This furniture appeals to the 
boys’ sentimental nature with greater force than do 
the rich trappings and upholstery of any palace. 

Of course these cabins should have an open fire- 
place, with a hearth of pounded clay or flat stone and 
a chimney built of short logs lined with clay or rough 
stones, or even barrels set one on top of the other. 
A stove will keep the house warm. Since all the 
heat of the stove is expended in the room and not up 
the chimney, as it is in an open fireplace, it will heat 
the house better than burning logs on the hearth; 
but, as the boys would say, ‘‘Gee whiz! Who wants 
a stove when they can have a crackling wood fire?’’ 
There is no sentiment or fun contained in a hot iron 
box; and as for an oil stove, that’s a thing that be- 
longs in a crowded tenement house and not in the 
open, in God’s own country. 

The old-fashioned, strenuous effort to force into 
the young minds of our lads an unnatural, artificial 
sentiment for things in which they were not inter- 
ested has proved a dismal failure. The scout move- 
ment is developing the boy along the natural boy’s 
activities, and the scoutmasters are not so much 
teaching the boys what to do as they are learning 
from the boys themselves how best they can develop 
usefulness, efficiency and real happiness. To be of 
use, one must know how to do things, and the more 
things one knows how to do and the more things one 
does, the more useful he is to the community. To 
learn how to do things means to develop skill, and 
skill means not only development of the muscles, but 
also development of the mind. 

The old-fashioned method of attempting to develop 
the mind independent of the body is as disorderly an 
idea as it would be to begin at the roof of a house in 
order to build it. The Boy Scouts of America, rich 
and poor, are encouraged to do things themselves. 
This teaches them not only the dignity of labor, but 
the necessity of labor for a healthy and normal devel- 
opment of physical and mental efficiency. 
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The Fight to Save Our Wild Life 


T. HORNADAY, Director of the New York Zoological Park 


By WILLIAM 




















MEYER 

Che last living Wild Pigeon, 

in the Cincinnati Zoological 
Garden 


HE FORCES that are 
actively seeking to 
destroy all our best 
wild life are over- 

whelmingly numerous’ and 
very aggressive. Unfortu- 
nately, each one of these 
forces of destruction is stead- 
ily becoming more deadly. I 
assert, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that to-day every 
valuable wild species in our 
country is being killed faster 
than it is breeding. 

In our own times, the great 
auk, passenger pigeon, Labra- 
dor duck, Eskimo curlew, 
Carolina parakeet, flamingo 
(in the United States), Pal- 
lao’s cormorant and whooping 
crane have been completely exterminated. There are 
at least fourteen more species of birds that will be 
rendered extinct in the near future, unless a revolu- 
tion in public séntiment quickly and sternly stops the 
universal slaughter. 

Asa people, Americans are the greatest folk on 
earth to lock their stable doors after their horses 
have been stolen. In the protection of the resources 
of nature, we are a nation of easy-marks and easy- 
goers. That is why we have to-day only a pitiful, 
paltry remnant of the splendid heritage of wild life 
found on this continent a hundred years ago. We are 
great on enacting laws for the presevation of game, 
but generally we do this work in the rear of the Army 
of Destruction rather than in front of it. 

People who do not shoot are prone to blame the 
sportsmen for the disappearance of game; but, 
strange to say, practically all the laws now on our 
American statute-books for the preservation of game 
birds, quadrupeds and fishes were placed there 
through the efforts of sportsmen! 

And yet, even in spite of all discouragements— 
such as lack of aggressive men, newspapers and 
money—thousands of earnest men and women are en- 
rolled in the Army of the Defense and stubbornly 
are contesting the field with the Destroyers. Of this 
army—a very small one compared with the millions 





The great Whooping Crane, now on the 
verge of extinction. 





The Passenger Pigeon millions sixty years ago, when great flocks literally darkened the sky 


From a painting by C. H. Shearer. 
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The Carolina Parakeet, in th: 
New York Zoological Park; on! 
ten specimens remain alive. 














missions. Next come the real 
gentlemen sportsmen, who co 
not sell their surplus game 
and do not shoot too much. 
These are the men who have 
put on the statute-books of 
our States the existing laws 
for game protection. But 
many of these laws are too 
liberal. 

Next come the Audubon 
societies of the various States 
and the National Association, 

founded by William Dutcher, 

Py Both these forces have accom- 
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W. T. Hornaday, Director of 
the New York Zoological 
Park. 


of the enemy—very few of its members have any per- 
sonal end to gain or anything more than the satis- 
faction which is the sure reward of every good citi- 
zen who earnestly strives to do his full duty. 

Whenever there comes a pitched battle with the 
Army of Destruction, such as that fought and won 
last year in New York, as that now being fought in 
Massachusetts and Louisiana, and as the one recently 
fought to a finish and won in New Jersey, the 
strength and weaknesses of the Army of the Defense 
become apparent. 

Every blow struck at the remnant of wild life is a 
blow at the interests of every boy and girl in Amer- 
ica. The courts have declared, over and over, that 
the wild life of the country belongs to the people and 
that every citizen has in it a clearly defined proprie- 
tary interest. The robins that are being slaughtered 
by the ten thousand in Louisiana and sold for food at 
ten cents each are partly your birds and mine, and we 
need their services in keeping down-the insect pests 
that are at work on our orchards, shade trees, forests 
and crops. Only the densely ignorant will deny the 
enormous economic value of the insect-eating birds 
to the people of America. 

Among the forces that are striving earnestly and 
conscientiously to save and perpetuate the wild life 
of North America are the State game and fish com- 


The Sage Grouse, or “cock-of-the-plains”’ 
now almost extinct. 


plished grand results for the 
birds not classified as game 
birds. Another important pro- 
tective force is the Biological 
Survey of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington. This represents practically 
the only creative force regularly being exerted by the 
national government in wild-life conservation; but, 
fortunately, it is of far-reaching effect and impor- 
tance. Dr. T. S. Palmer is a power for good, both 
wise and bold, and in full possession of the confidence 
of Congress, the government and the general public. 
It is a pity that Congress does not provide him with 
more resources and men enough to cover the country. 

And now a new force has come into the field. 
What is to be the influence of the Boy Scouts of 
America? Will they be apathetic to their own cause, 
blind to their own interests, deaf to the wireless 
messages from field and forest of the wild creatures 
that cannot enter ‘‘hearings’’ and speak for them- 
selves? Will the scouts benevolently tolerate the 
market gunners, insist on ‘‘my right to buy wild 
ducks if I want to,’’ and excuse the use of the slaugh- 
tering automatic and ‘‘pump’’ guns? Will they per- 
mit the Italians cf the North and the negroes and 
‘poor whites’’ of the South to go on slaughtering 
song birds for food until all are gone, or will they 
take hold and help pass, in Congress, the Anthony 
bill placing ali migratory birds under the protection 
of the strong arm of Uncle Sam? As the sons of 
voters, I think they have a duty to perform, both in 
the enactment of laws and in the enforcement of laws. 


Plants That Boy Scouts Should Let Alone 


By DR. CARLTON C. 





Jack o'lantern fungus. 


ORTUNATELY there are comparatively few 
plants in North America that are so poisonous 
as to be a deadly peril. Easily ranking the 
list of such plants is the deadly Amanita, or 

fly agaric. Its poisonous n ture can easily be demon- 
strated by placing an infusion of this plant in milk 
in a saucer and noting how quickly it kills flies that 
eat it—a method of exterminating flies that is still 
practiced in several countries. It is widely distrib- 
uted in our country and seems to prefer rather open 
woods. Itisone of the most striking and attractive of 
our mushrooms and certainly looks good enough to eat. 

It stands from four to sixteen inches high. The 
umbrella part or cap of the fungus is convex or 


Poison sumac. 


Poison ivy. 


Water hemlock. 


strongly bent down in its early stage of development, 
but gradually expands until it is quite flat or even 
concave. This cap is covered with loosely attached 
scales that are usually white, though sometimes of a 
yellow color. In old plants the scales may entirely 
disappear. The cap is usually brilliantly colored—all 
shades of yellow, orange or even red occurring, 
though yellow is the more prevailing color. In old 
plants, and especially in plants appearing late in the 
fall, the colors are less intense, so that white forms 
are sometimes found. In sharp contrast to the color 
of the cap is the white stalk or stem and the white 
gills or plates that radiate from the center of the 
underside of the cap. 


CURTIS, Associate Professor of Botany at Columbia University, New York 





Deadly amanita. 


The stem has several characteristics that are i: 
portant to note. First, a short distance below the 
gills a delicate white membrane is seen to encire!: 
the stem. Second, below this rim or membrane tl 
stem is covered with scales, often more or less to: 
toward the lower part of the stem. These scal: + 
generally become quite regularly arranged, so th 
they appear as interrupted rings. Third, the ste 
enlarges below into a prominent bulb. This bulb 
more or less concealed in the soil, and you can readi 
see that you might overlook completely this mo 
important character of the deadly Amanita if yo 
broke off the stem, as so many people do in gatheri! 

(Continued on page 460.) 
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Dangerous Mammals and Reptiles 


By RAYMOND L. DITMARS, 


Curator of Reptiles and in Charge of the Mammals in the New York Zoological Park 


























uma (mountain lion) ; now extinct except 
in remote regions. 











Wolverine; a maurauder that 
prowls about camps and de 
stroys property. off. 














necessary for this snake to coil. 


O SPECIES of wild, warm-blooded animal 
east of the Mississippi can be rated as hos- 
tile to man. So persistent has been the 
persecution of wild life that all the dwell- 

ers of the open are constantly on the quiver, scenting 
danger and fleeing from man’s sight. Yet it is safe 
to say that every boy has a wholesome respect fora 
mountain lion, a lynx or a bear. The former species 
is becoming so rare that there is little possibility of 
our boys ever observing it outside of a zoological 
collection, and, moreover, it is not an animal that 
wantonly attacks. The lynx or wild cat is common 
and a mean-tempered brute if it imagines itself cor- 
nered, but any boy with a club can stand off an ani- 
mal of this kind. Our black bear is usually far more 
startled when confronted by a human than the latter 
observer. The usual view we have of him is while 
he is in full retreat, at a clownish, ambling gait. 


How Boy Scouts Give First Ai 


N ORDER to be of the greatest possible use, the 
scouts are taught how to render ‘‘first aid’’ to 
the injured; what to do in a case of railroad, 
trolley or live-wire accidents; what to do in 

case of fire, panic and suffocation accidents, and how 
to render first aid to the victims of the thousand and 
one serious accidents incidental to industrial pursuits. 

We do not pretend to make surgeons or doctors of 

the seouts—their instructions are to seek professional 
assistance with all possible haste; but we do en- 
deavor to teach them how to prevent the serious or 
often fatal results which are due to the lack of proper 
and prompt attention to the injured while waiting for 
the surgeon or doctor to arrive. 

If a scout’s own clothing is on fire, he knows that 

to run for help will only fan the flames, but that they 
iy be smothered by lying down and rolling himself 
tightly as possible in an overcoat, piece of carpet, 
anket or rug, and that, if no wrap is at hand, he 
iy smother the fire with the weight of his own body 
rolling slowly on the burning clothing and at the 
me time beating the fire out with his hands. When 

'y Scouts see some one else aflame, they immedi- 

ely run.to them, throw them down and roll them up 
rug, blanket, carpet or coat, as the case may be. 

The scouts are taught to keep their minds free 

’m panic and excitement. In not one accident case 

1 thousand is it necessary to act before taking the 

Ww moments necessary to determine what is the 

itter with the injured person. They know that, in 

ler to properly treat an injury, one must first know 
iat the injury is. If the lads discover that the in- 
j\ired party’s face is pale, they place the patient on 
or her back, with the head low; but if the face is 


Black bear ; flees from man, and cannot be rated as 
dangerous. 


A) t HICA COPYRIGHT N.Y. 2 WLOGICA OciETY 
Wild cat (bob cat); vicious ; fights 
when cornered, but can be stood 





Diamond rattler, ready to strike ; not Water moccasin; found 
deadly and vicious, but never attacks. 


if cornered, 











Grizzly bear ;a big Western animal that will attack 


American elk; adult males dangerous to 
man in fall and early winter. 
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Gray wolf; fears man;no more dangerous than a 














Gila monster ; a poisonous lizard of the 
Southwestern deserts. 


in South ; 








One little animal that may live near the camp should 
be known at instant sight and be given undisputed 
possession of a circular area at least a hundred feet 
in diameter, of which he occupies the immediate 
center. This is the skunk. He merely asks to be 
let alone, and his bushy, black and white tail is a 
danger signal to be heeded. It is the skunk and the 
wandering bull that have knocked down the bars at the 
pasture gate which stand as the only two mammals 
in the East that the writer has ever thought of as 
liable to make one step lively. 

In the big woods of New England is the moose, 
our largest Eastern animal, and the magnificent male 
of this species, with its wide-spreading, palmated 
antlers, might appeal to the boy camper as an ele- 
ment of danger. The very scent of man, however, 
sends this superb creature crashing through the for- 
est, with widely dilated nostrils. There is one 


flushed, they fold a coat and put it under the head, 
so as to raise it slightly. Scouts are warned not to 
administer stimulants to an unconscious person, as 
the latter cannot swallow and willchoke. If clothing 
covers a wound, they remove it by cutting or tearing, 
but do not remove more than necessary. In case of a 
mashed foot, they do not hesitate to cut off the shoes. 

When a person is stunned, he has received a 
‘‘shock,’’ and ‘‘shock’’ accompanies all severe in- 
juries and is of itself a very serious matter. A per- 
son may die without recovering from a shock. One 
may be only slightly perplexed and dazed and not 
know just what has happened, or the person may be 
knocked senseless. In such cases the scouts are told 
to send for a doctor, but not to wait for the arrival of 
the physician before they try to warm and stimulate 
the injured one in every way they can. They place 
one on one’s back, with one’s head low and the body 
covered with a coat or blanket. They place bottles 
filled with hot water on the inside of the thighs, hot, 
dry cloths over the stomach, hot-water bottles at the 
feet, or, if bottles are not handy, they use heated 
stones or bricks, but no hotter than can be handled 
without burning the hands. Then they rub one’s 
legs and arms toward the body without uncovering it; 
if they have restoratives, such as smelling salts or 
ammonia, these are placed near the nose, so that they 
may be inhaled. This is all that can be done for the 
present, but later, when the patient recovers suffi- 
ciently to be able to swallow, the scouts administer 
hot tea, coffee or a quarter of a glass of water, mixed 
with half a teaspoonful of aromatic spirits of am- 
monia. 

All scouts know that a person suffering from shock 


Canada lynx; vicious when cor 
fleeing dog. nered, but can be successfully kept ata distance ; its bite 





Prairie rattlesnake ; its bite danger 
ous, but it warns: easy to locate 
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Skunk; a little animal best 


menaced, dangerous 

















Copperhead snake ;.a dangerous rep 
tile of Eastern States hard to see. 


chance in a thousand of a stampeded moose blindly 
dashing through camp, but his terror in realizing 
what he had done would cure him of making another 
such mistake. Our common deer, popularly known 
as the white-tailed deer and inhabiting the greater 
portion of Eastern North America, possesses, like the 
moose, an intense fear of the human race and is 
ready to bound away at a hint of trouble. 

The very rare cases of men being attacked by deer 
relate to the bucks during the breeding season, when 
the ‘‘velvet’’ has been rubbed from the antlers and 
the male animals indulge in fierce combats. This 
period covers the fall and early winter. It is seldom 
that we note a male of the white-tail deer that be- 
comes actually dangerous during the breeding season. 
Hence the possibility of wild examples ever desiring 
to attack is indeed remote. Captive males of our 


(Continued on page 456.) 


to the Injured 


may have other serious injuries, and they always look 
for the wounds. Shock may be accompanied by frac- 
tures, injuries in which the skin is not broken. A 
fracture is a broken bone. When the bone pierces 
the skin, it is a compound fracture; when it does not, 
a simple fracture. In case of broken bones, the 
‘*first aid’’ scout quickly but carefully rips the cloth- 
ing at the seams to a point above the injured part, 
revealing the deformity where the fracture is located. 
The scout knows how to put one hand above the break 
and one below it, and lift the limb gently until a 
movement at the broken point in the bone locates it. 
If the doctor cannot be reached immediately, the 
scout knows how to extemporize splints; otherwise 
the patient is allowed to lie, with the fractured limb 
straightened out to look the same as the good one, 
and kept in place by piling clothing and other arti- 
cles around it. 

In drowning cases, four things are to be remem- 
bered by the scouts: Ist, Get the person out of water; 
2d, get the air passages clear of mud or fluids; 3d, 
restore breathing; 4th, stimulate and promote circu- 
lation. Without delay, lay the patient face down- 
ward on a flat surface, arms extended above his head 
or forehead on forearm. Kneel astride the patient, 
let the weight of the upper part of your body fall on 
your hards, pressed on the lower or short ribs of 
patient, thus contracting the air space in the chest 
and forcing the air out. The tongue drops naturally 
forward and requires no holding, and the fluids run 
out freely. Relax pressure an equal time, and the 
ribs and muscles spring back and draw in the air. 
One scout can easily work this method, and many 
lives have already been saved by Boy Scouts. 
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People Talked About 


and Edward T. Stotesbury was a social event 
of great importance, witnessed among others 
by the President and Mrs. Taft at the bride’s home in 
Washington. The ceremony was performed by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Alfred Hard- 
ing, Episcopal Bishop of 
Washington. The bride’s 
dress was of rich, white, 
uncut velvet, trimmed with 
bands of Russian sable and 
old English point lace, and 
was draped and made with 
a long train edged with the 
fur. The yoke of the bo- 
dice, of lace, was cut square 
and outlined over the shoul- 
ders with bands of the fur. 
The bride wore strands of 
beautiful pearls from a col- 
lection of jewels, the gift of 
the groom. The bride’s wed- 
ding gifts, which were mag- 
nificent, included a _ settle- 
ment of $3,000,000 made by 
Mr. Stotesbury. 
ae 
HE APPOINTMENT of 
Leroy Tudor Vernon 
to take charge of Pre- 
sident Taft’s literary bureau 
MRS. EDWARD T. brings to more prominent 
STOTESBURY. notice a_ brilliant young 
Seautiful bride whose husband newspaper man who has won 
gave Ber Gee. distinction in the field of 
journalism. Mr. Vernon, 
who was born in Ohio, was graduated from Chicago 
University in 1900, at the age of twenty-two. He 
began newspaper work on the staff of the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, where he remained until 1902, when he 
was called to the Chicago Daily News. In 1902 
he represented the News as its Springfield corres- 
pondent, and in 1903 was transferred to Washing- 
ton as its Washington correspondent, which posi- 
tion he held until his appointment by the President. 
He was only twenty-five years of age when he was 
transferred to Washington. At twenty-nine he was 
chosen a member of the Gridiron Club, and last year 
was a member of the executive committee of that 
club. He was brought up in a newspaper office 
owned by his father, and during his vacations, while 
pursuing his university course, he took charge of the 
local department. 


Bee RECENT marriage of Mrs. Oliver Cromwell 











EDMONSTON 


ISTINGUISHED honor as well as emolument has 
D come to Herman Frasch, who recently received 
from the New York section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry the Perkin medal for the inven- 
tion of a process to mine sulphur by steam. By Mr. 
Frasch’s method, the sulphur 
beds of Louisiana, which could 
not otherwise be worked, are 
now yielding 500,000 tons a year 
and are in absolute control of the 
American market, which had 
been previously monopolized by 
British companies operating in 
Sicily. The Frasch invention 
melts the sulphur underground 
with steam and pumps it to the 
surface. Thousands of laborers 
are employed in the Sicilian 
mines, at sixty cents a day; yet 
Mr. Frasch’s invention produces 
sulphur in 





HARRIS & Ewing 
LEROY TUDOR 
VERNON, 

\ brilliant young news Louisiana 
an wed ee at $6 a ton 
post. as against 
$22.50 for 

production in Sicily. Herman 
Frasch was born in Gaildorf, 
Wurtemberg, in 1852. In 1868 
he took up the practice of phar- 
macy and came to America. His 
trend was toward industrial 
chemistry, and he eventually es- 
tablished a laboratory of his own. 
He is credited with many inven- 
tions, in- 
cluding pro- 





HERMAN FRASCH. 
Granted the’ Perkin 
cesses by medal-—invented a sul- 


which the phur-mining process. 
offensive 
oils of Canada and Ohio could be 
made as valuable as the Penn- 
sylvania products. His related 
achievements in chemistry have 
made him famous as a contribu- 
tor to articles of commerce. 
ae 

GRACIOUS act was that 

of President Taft in issu- 

ing a special order by 
which Captain J. W. Meyers, a 
\ Confederate soldier Confederate veteran, was  ad- 
eer hot mitted to the Army and Navy 
: tal. ' Hospital, at Hot Springs, Ark. 





CAPTAIN J. W. 
MEYERS. 


The Truth About Labor in 


(Continued from page 445.) 

and was immediately re-employed on his return. He 
says a workingman’s lot is much better here than 
abroad. ‘‘I have been able to save a share of pre- 
ferred stock of the Steel Corporation every year since 
it came out,’’ said he, ‘‘and have six shares. It has 
been a good investment. Last year I got the special 
bonus of $22.55, and, including dividends, the stock 
earned me $42.55.’’ Examples of the company’s 
concern for old men who have been faithful to it are 
seen everywhere. 

The Slavs greatly predominate among the foreign- 
ers employed in the steel plants of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, and if one is to judge from the ap- 
pearance of the very large number of them that are 
adopting American habits of living, and from the 
fine-looking families of boys and girls they are rais- 
ing, they are the most desirable among the foreign 
elements. 

Much has been printed as to the demoralizing hab- 
its of living of many of the foreigners. One who had 
studied their habits told me that in the Homestead 
environment at least forty-five per cent. of these 
foreigners now live in fairly good circumstances, and 
that, if it were not for the element called ‘‘floaters,’’ 
this percentage would be greatly increased. 

The ‘‘floaters’’ are those of all the foreign 
nationalities who come to work for a few years, to 
save every dollar possible and to return as soon as 
they can to their foreign homes. Many of the new- 
comers are of the peasant class or of the relative 
class in the cities, and for a time they continue the 
primitive habits practiced at home, in spite of every 
influence against such habits. Mere labor here af- 
fords them what at home would be considered as 
riches in their class. But gradually the habits of the 
better sort of them who have been here longer have 
an influence. The young men who intended soon to 
return remain, and either choose for marriage here 
or go back and marry, only to bring their wives here 
with different notions of living. The gradual change 
has already been indicated in the interviews with 
types that have appeared in this series of articles. 

Some of the Hungarians, Croatians and others who 
persist in their original design to save in order to 
return will live on 40 cents a day where they earn $2 
a day, and perhaps one-third of this 40 cents, as a 
wholesale liquor dealer who has a large house trade 
informed me, will go for beer or a peculiar brandy— 
something akin to vodka—made in this country. A 
laborer of this class who has a wife or family in the 
old country will send back every two months $40. 


Three hundred people, said a banker with whom I 
talked, will send back $10,000 a month, some of the 
unmarried among them using the money to buy land 
in their former homes. One of five banks in Home- 
stead has 850 foreign depositors, two-thirds of whom 
cannot speak English, whose deposits aggregate 
$400,000, and from this one bank from $15,000 to 
$30,000 a month is sent abroad. 

Even among those most fervently determined to 
live abroad again are many who catch the American 
fever and stay here, and many who go back do not 
discover they have the fever until they mingle again 
among the scenes of their former lives. They find 
they cannot live where once they thought life was 
ideal with money, and back they come to re-enter the 
mills and to settle down here permanently. 

The streets of the mill boroughs and towns are 
thronged at evening by young men and women—sons 
and daughters of these foreigners—who cannot be 
distinguished from native Americans. - The racial 
physiognomies change even in the first generation 
here. These young people are all essentially Ameri- 
can in spirit. They persist in using the English 
language at home as well as elsewhere. And the 
public schools are filled with vigorous younger broth- 
ers and sisters who will grow up as Americans. 

A large majority of these foreigners, although 
they may drink—some of them to excess in the sa- 
loons, a smaller number more moderately in their 
homes—are religious at least in form and are regular 
in attendance at church. At Munhall, the borough 
overlooking the Homestead mills, there are four 
churches of foreigners, the Hungarian Roman Catho- 
lic, the Slav Greek Catholic, the Slav Roman Catholic 
and the Hungarian Lutheran. These churches are 
crowded at various services on Sundays, men, women 
and children attending morning services, and women 
and children being more devoted in worship at the 
afternoon services or ceremonies. 

As the public school is the great citizen-making 
institution of this country, so it is the great citizen- 
making and civilizing influence of these foreigners of 
the steel works. Munhall, for instance, has fine 
school buildings and a superintendent—A. E. Kray- 
bill—and teachers of the first class. Mr. Kraybill 
was born in Steelton, Pa., another steel town which 
has recently been subjected to misrepresentation in 
newspapers, and has developed from a mill. hand. 
Thus he has a peculiar sympathy for the foreign ele- 
ment among the pupils under him at Munhall. 

I visited the imposing school building at Munhall, 
as well as the Ravine Street school in the district 


Captain Meyers was born sixty-six years ago, at 
Knoxville, Tenn., and entered the Confederate army 
in January, 1863. He saw service on the Atlantic 
coast in gunboats, on Norris Island, around Char- 
leston and in the blockade to Nassau. During vari- 
ous engagements he was 
wounded twice. He was 
captured in 1863 and im- 
prisoned at Point Lookout. 
He has since the war been 
engaged as a master mari- 
ner on the various waters 
of the world. For the thirty 
years preceding his appoint- 
ment to the hospital, Captain 
Meyers was a coast pilot 
and famed for his knowledge 
of the waters in which he 
worked. ‘*Last winter,’’ 
says Captain Meyers, ‘‘rheu- 
matism captured me, and to 
banish it United States Sen- 
ator D. U. Fletcher inter- 
ceded with President Taft 
for a permit to enter the 
hospital at Hot Springs.’’ 
Like so many other ex-Con- 
federates, Captain Meyers is 
an ardent lover of his 
country. 








ae ——————— 
ISS M ARGAR B T MRS. ALBERT B. : 
KIRK, whose family RUDDOCK. 
is prominent near A handsome bride who wore 
Glencoe, Ill., was recently @ $25,000 train, 
married in the Cathedral of 
Sct. John the Divine, New York, to Albert Billings 
Ruddock, and the happy pair sailed at once for Europe. 
Mr. Ruddock is secretary to the American embassy, 
Berlin, which post he assumed after the wedding 
tour. The marriage ceremony was simple and was 
witnessed by a number of uninvited spectators. The 
organist played a prelude as the bride entered the ca- 
thedral by a side door with her uncle, Milton W. 
Kirk, who gave her away. This lack of ceremony 
was due to the bride’s desire to strictly preserve the 
Lenten spirit; but in striking contrast to the simpli- 
city of the service was the regal gown she wore. 
This was a brilliant white satin, made with a court 
train, to which was attached old family lace said to 
have been insured for $25,000. The train was more 
than four yards in length, and, as the bride had no 
attendant, it was carried by a maid dressed in black. 


the Steel Mills 


where foreigners are most numerous, and saw room 
after room in the various grades filled with children, 
some of whom will eventually be found in the high 
school in the large building. Munhall, with a popu- 
lation of about 5,000, has a public-school enrollment 
of 747, and here the American children rub shoulders 
with the little foreigners in study and play. An ex- 
ample of the democracy noted typifies also the rela- 
tions between the employes of the mills and those over 
them. Here the children of A. A. Corey, assistant 
superintendent of the Homestead mills, study and 
play with the children of foreigners. Of the 747 
children in the public schools at Munhall, 378 are 
American, 48 English, 41 German, 35 Swedish, 33 
Scotch, 27 Irish, 20 Welsh, 7 Italian, 12 Lithuanian, 
7 Hebrew, 32 Hungarian, 1¢3 Slavish, 3 Polish and 
1 Magyar. 

When these children of foreigners enter the first 
grade, they are crude indeed. In early winter, when 
a little one attends for the first time, he or she is 
sometimes found ‘‘sewed up’’ for the cold season. 
The clothing is put on to stay until spring. A teacher 
goes home with such a child and an interpreter, and 
gives the mother points on sanitation and cleanliness. 
Some of the little ones cannot speak their own lan- 
guage or ‘‘count ten’’ in it. But they are wonder- 
fully apt and keep in line on their way through the 
grades with the native Americans. And they are 
very tractable—more easy to control than Americans. 
As Principal Kraybill says, ‘‘The American child has 
the spirit of liberty developed too early. He gets 
too fresh.’’ 

The Munhall school is up to date in every method 
and appliance. In the high school, says the princi 
pal, where a fair percentage of foreigners is found, 
it is difficult to distinguish them from students of 
American parentage. The schools in which th 
foreign attendance is largest show among foreig! 
children comparatively few marks for tardiness. [) 
the first three grades, 103 foreign children in fiv: 
months last year had 23 such marks, while 110 Ame! 
ican children had 121—and this in spite of the fac 
that foreign children are sometimes missing on Fr 
day afternoons, when they go shopping with thei 
parents to act as interpreters. In Munhall there ar 
also 223 children in the parochial schools. In a 
the mill towns similar school conditions prevail, wit 
like percentages of the children of foreigners in a 
tendance. 

I spent some time in the more elementary grad: 
of the public schools at Munhall, and in one room « 


(Continued on page 461.) 
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lay, they find that dollar shrunk to| the visitors. 


This country needs what our fore- 


» public, giving fair and equal treat-| population. 


Good judgment and fair dealing are| many in New York City. 


blie questions they will occupy a place|the hands of friends. 
our political structure that will make} grand ball in the 
eie good judgment and fair conclusions | which will not soon be forgotten by 


vernment and its institutions. 
Thomas Jefferson was right when he] one of the finest structures of its kind 
aid, ‘‘A government should be frugal | anywhere. 


PRIL EIGHTEENTH, 1912 


Startling Facts by a Master lion which sold in the retail 
B ild " market for $35,000,000, were imported 
ulcer. into the United States. Costa Rica 
(Continued from page 446.) leads the procession in the product ton of 
ple injured by railroads do not re- | this fruit. Four hundred steamers loaded 
more than half the money paid by | with bananas leave Port Limon every 
ads. The other half isan economic year, The railroad route also gave the 
» and goes to lawyers, court costs, | visitors a peep at some of the famous 
coffee plantations. 
Secretary Knox’s train was decorated 
railroads the past fifteen years has with flowers and at every station crowds 
exceptional, labor having advanced lined the platform. He saw the ruins 
five per cent., coal forty percent., of the Central American Court of Jus- 
s and ties fifty per cent., taxes eigh-| tice, at Cartago, which Andrew Car- 
ve per cent., while, as to income, negie has so generously consented to 
ninety centsS| rebuild. It was destroyed by an earth- 
n the sale of a better class of goods, | quake. The court is the one tribunal 
ely, better transportation, than that | before which a nation of Central Amer- 
‘+h brought them in one dollar fifteen | jeq may bring another or before which a 
rs ago. In other words, when they | citizen may bring a nation for a hearing 
to use the dollar of fifteen years! of the differences between them. 
ce to buy the labor, material, etc., The city of San Jose was a delight to 
In the same street they 
ety cents and that they must pay| saw trolley cars, ox carts, modern elec- 
it $1.40 instead of one dollar. | tric business signs and heard boys shout- 
ing the latest editions of their news- 
hers used in laying its foundation—a| papers. Altogether, the municipality 
of old-fashioned common sense. Cor-| of 50,000 inhabitants had more the cos- 
tions should be so regulated as to mopolitan air of Brussels or some other 
vent discrimination or injustice to foreign capital of considerably larger 
San Jose has its cafes with 
music, which are quite as interesting as 
Its citizens 
re general among farmers than others, | swarmed to the station to meet Secre- 
| when they earnestly take hold of| tary Knox, and he knew that he was in 
There was a 
National Theater, 


bananas, 


» increase in the cost of living of 


now receive about 


nt to all, with favoritism to none. 


t in solving the relations of the|those who attended. The opera house 


cost nearly $2,000,000 and is said to be 





Fully two thousand persons 
| simple, applying all possible saving | may be accommodated within its walls. 


of the public revenue to the discharge | For brilliance of costume, and especially 


of 
tiplieation of offices and salaries. 
theory was promulgated in 1801, when| function 
the expenses of the government were| White House. 
$9 500,000 
were over $1,000,000,000. 

The St. Louis & San Francisco Rail-| given to few countries to make the just 
road system, comprising 
miles, has for years had an agricultural 
department which devotes its entire time 
to the promotion of agriculture. 


the national debt and not to the mul-| for the beautiful Costa Rican women 
’* This| seen, the affair might be likened to a 
of a similar nature at the 
Finally, there was a 
Last year they | splendid dinner in honor of Secretary 
Knox. He told his hosts that it was 


annually. 


about 8,000 | boast that within her borders the school 
teachers outnumber the soldiers, as was 
the case in Costa Rica. He expressed a 
It is| profound feeling of satisfaction at the 


| 





establishing demonstration farms along| increasing prosperity of Costa Rica, 
its lines, the crops to be grown under! which he attributed to her love for 
instructions of the agricultural depart-| peace, due to the general distribution 


ment of the ’Frisco. 
nishing free to planters one hundred 


The ’Frisco is fur-| of property among her people and be- 
cause of the constantly increasing in- 


varieties of seed for grains and vege-|timacy and friendliness between her 
tables, and offers cash prizes for the| people and our own. 


best cultivated and most profitable of | 


President Jiminez, the chief execu- 


these farms; also a gold watch to the|tive of Costa Rica, a man who goes 
girls for best production of tomatoes. | among his people without even a body- 
We have quit the politician and taken | guard, expressed the profound gratitude 


up the farmer. 


Hands Across the Caribbean. 


which the Costa Ricans feel toward our 
Secretary for his efforts in helping that 
country to determine its southern bound- 
ary line. Luis Anderson, former min- 


(Continued from page 446.) ister of foreign affairs of Costa Rica, 


to remark, it did not take our official | interested Mr. Knox in the controversy, 
representative long to inform the Pana-| with the result that the matter of de- 
manians that he had not the slightest! cision as to what Panama and Costa 


idea of meddling in political affairs. 
Panama was the first country to have | of the chief justice of the United States. 
the honor of greeting Secretary Knox. | President 


Rica shall receive is now in the hands 


Cleveland determined the 


It might best be summed up in a tribute! northern boundary line of the country. 
paid to him by Aristides Arjona, min-| President Jiminez told Secretary Knox 


ister of foreign affairs, who said, 
‘*When the cable and press dispatches | with them a wake of fellow-feeling— 


that his visit to Costa Rica will leave 


announced the visit of Secretary Knox | not like that made by the furrow that 
to some of the Central American repub-| the ship forms in the waters, to be de- 
lies, the citizens who represent the|stroyed immediately afterward, but a 
brains and hearts of these nations, as if | wake as wide and luminous as it is per- 
moved by a single potent cause, made | manent. 


ready to welcome him, who cannot be 


Not satisfied with entertaining Secre- 


other than a bearer of good tidings and| tary Knox in the ordinary way, Senor 
an inspirer of wholesome political tend-| Alvarado, minister of finance, placed his 
encies for the Latin-American countries. | private home, with its retinue of serv- | 
A thousand reasons for inextinguishable | ants, at the disposal of the visitor. It 
gratitude and lasting bonds unite the| became known that Mrs. Knox, wife of 


inhabitants of the 
American government and people, and 
therefore your triumphs will 
have our sincere applause and the pos-| 
bility of your reverses as a nation will 


ny 


isthmus and the} the Secretary, was fondof music. Asa 
tribute to her, the national band of 





Punta Arenas, the place of departure. 





always | Costa Rica was taken by special train to | 


| 


It may be said that Secretary Knox | 


always be considered by us as calamities | brought away with him the most favor- | 
to ourselves.’’ | able impressions of Costa Rica and even 


ere. A formal and elaborate recep-| its people. 


eginning of an endless series of enter-| sibilities which will 

talnment, 
n Railway of Costa Rica took him at | dent Jiminez, in a talk I had with him, | 
press speed toward the capital of the| summed up the needs of the country, 


eatest banana plantations. 
nS are aware that last year three bil-! veloped to our mutual advantage.’’ 


All Costa Rica seemed to be waiting|a better understanding of the good 


Port Limon to receive the Secretary | sense and the peaceable inclination of 
He found the country pros- 


n followed his arrival, which was the | perous and fully awake to the great pos- | 


come with the 
A special train on the North-| opening of the Panama Canal. 


uublic. He had an opportunity to ride|commercial rather than political, in 





er this great railroad, which was! these words, ‘‘We need more money 


lt through the persevering efforts of | here, more men. Many of your people 


inor C, Keith, the organizer of the| have come here with capital and pros- 


ited Fruit Company. It rises four|pered. Far from being jealous of their 
usand feet in less than forty miles | prosperity, we are pleased with it, be- 
| the route leads through the world’s | cause their gain is our gain. Thus the 


Few per- | resources of Costa Rica are being de- 


Presi- | 


| 
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criticism, and offer the books at a sweeping cut in price, a cut which more than 
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Shakespeare easy to read, to understand and 
to appreciate. 
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can find instant 
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Critical Comments “, 
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and characters. They are selected from the 
writings of Coleridge, Hazlitt, Dowden, Fur 
nivall, Goethe and many other world famed 
Shakespearean scholars 


Glossaries A complete one in each 


volume, explaining 
every dificult, doubtful or obsolete word. 


Two Sets of Notes °.”” 


general reader and a supplementary set for 
students. 
































































Arguments These give a condenved 


story of each play in 
elear and interesting prose. 


Study Methods which furnish 


the equivalent 
of a college course of Shakespearean study 


Life of Shakespeare ‘,’ 


Israel Gollancz, with critical essays by Wal 
ter Ragehot, Leslie Stephen, Thomas Spencer 
Baynes and Richard Grant White. 
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SHAKESPEARE WROTE 


The BOOKLOVERS is admittedly the 
best Shakespeare in existence. [It is printed 
in large type and with ample m:-gins, from 
new and perfect plates, on pure white paper 
of a very high grade. ‘There are 40 dainty 
volumes of great beauty, 7 x 5 inches (just 
the size for easy handling), 7,000 pages in 
all, handsomely and durably bound in half- 
leather and superbly illustrated. ‘There are 
40 full-page plates in colors and 400 repro- 
ductions of rare woodcuts. The mere 
handling of these charming volumes affords 
a keen sense of artistic satisfaction 

The BOOKLOVERS is an absolutely 
complete and unabridged edition of Shake- 
speare. Each volume contains a complete 
play and all the notes that explain that play 
‘These notes are the most complete and val- 
uable ever offered to readers of Shakespeare. 


YOU GET THE ENTIRE SET FOR $1.00 


No deposit. Examination costs nothing 
An entire 40-volume set of the BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE will be 


sent for examination, prepaid to any address, if you will fill up and return 
promptly the coupon in the corner. Ws ask for no money now. We allow 
you ample time for a careful, intelligent and unprejudiced examination of 
the set in the comfort and privacy of your own home. If you Are dis- 
appointed you may return it at our expense. If you are satisfied—and 
we know you will be—that the BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE 
is without a peer, you retain possession of the entire 40-volume set 
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and send us $1.00 only. The balance may be paid at the rate of ___ The 
$2.00 a month. Can anything be fairer than this proposition ? —— 
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the BOOKLOVERS 
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half -leather binding at 
your special price of $25.00. 
If the books are satisfactory. 
I shail pay you $1.00 within 
five days after their receipt, and 
$2.00 each month thereafter for 
2 montha, If they are not, I shall 
notify you and hold them subject to 
your order, 


YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY 


You will probably miss your chance if you don’t send 
the coupon at once; as many keen and intelligent bargain 
hunters will respond eagerly to this opportunity. The 
regular price of the BOOKLOVERS when sold 
through agents is $58.00. You can get aset now for 
$25.00, and you have the privilege of paying for it 
a little each month. Any commentary on this 
fact would only weaken its importance. 
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LONDON 


The Philip Morris is “the Cigarette of Cigarettes” in 
completely gratifying the tobacco tastes of all smokers---its 
exceptional flavor and fragrance are the achievements of a 
half century concentrated upon the production of one’ 


ideal Cigarette. 


From the tobacco inside, to the box outside, Philip 


Morris Cigarettes are “ideal.” 


THE PUREST OF TURKISH TOBACCO ONLY—without an equal for cigarettes. 
AN EXCLUSIVE PROCESS OF BLENDING—puts “‘Philip Morris’? beyond im‘tation. 
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keeping all the tobacco in each Cigarette until smoked. 


BROWN BOX’'—refined and simple, but handsome and tight. 


Light a “Philip Morris Cigarette” today and learn why 


it is the standard smoke among discriminating men every- 


where. 


If the Philip Morris Dealer is not nearby, mail us 25 cents for a trial box 








It does away with cracks, joints, crevices, 
corners and other natural hiding places for 
dirt, odors, decaying food and dangerous mi- 
crobes found in other refrigerators. 

SEND FOR OUR VALUABLE FREE BOOK 
ON HOME REFRIGERATION, It tells you 
how to keep your food sweet and wholesome— 
how to cut down ice bills—what to seek and 
what to avoid in buying any refrigerator. 
Every housewife and home owner should have one. 

It also describes the wonderful advantages of the ““MONROE."’ The one refriger- 
ator with each food compartment made of a solid piece of unbreakable snow-white 
porcelain ware---every corner rounded like above cut, The one refrigerator ac- 
cepted in the best homes and leading hospitals because it can be made germlessly clean 
by simply wiping out with a damp cloth. The one refrigerator that will pay for 
itself in a saving on ice bills, food waste and repairs. The “MONROE” is sold at 
factory prices on 30 days’ trial. We pay the freight and guarantee 
nan or money back.” LIBERAL CREDIT TERMS IF 
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|pine, found in Pennsylvania, northern 
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great labor saving invention. 
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Dangerous Mammals and 
Reptiles. 

| (Continued from page 453.) 

Western deer, however, such as the 

| Columbian black-tail, the mule deer and 
| elk—particularly the two latter species 
| —become exceedingly dangerous during 
the breeding season, and it is quite pos- 
sible that an occasional buck of these 
species, if suddenly confronted, might 
attack the camper. 

With the consideration of the Western 
animals, we are confronted by one spe 
cies that may be rated as decidedly dan- 
gerous. This is the grizzly bear. The 
average weight of an adult grizzly is 
between five hundred and six hundred | 
pounds. The temper of this big bear is, 
however, defensive and not aggressive, 
and the animal does not fight unless 
wounded or cornered. And here exists | 
the danger. Trouble is liable to come | 
quickly to the unarmed man who is con- 
fronted by a grizzly in a narrow trail. 
The bear imagines his right of way dis- 
puted and results are doubtful. Given | 
room to escape, the average grizzly 
flees from man; but this species has a'| 
| record of resenting an affront or injury 
and has killed and maimed a large num- 
ber of hunters. Save in the Yellow- 
stone Park and the Clearwater Moun- 
tains of Idaho, the grizzly bear is now a_ 
rare animal. It still holds sway in the 
mountains of British Columbia. 

While we are considering the Western 
mammals, it is important to mention a 
skunk of the Southwest that is far more | 
formidable than its Eastern ally, already 
mentioned. This is a species popularly 

_known as the hydrophobia skunk. It is 
not alone provided with the offensive 
scent glands of its kind, but is reputably 

described as inflicting a deadly bite, pro- | 

ducing effects like rabies. 

There are two characteristic mammals 
of the United States, one in the West, 
the other inhabiting the Northeast, | 
which, while not dangerous to the! 
camper, are apt to be a source of con-| 
siderable annoyance. The Western spe- 
cies is the wolverine, sometimes known | 
as the carcajou. It is a flesh-eater, | 
about the size of a bulldog, wonderfully | 
strong and cunning, fierce in temper 
and the greatest thief among mammals | 
in raiding camps and cabins during short 
absence of the owners. This animal in- | 
habits the Rocky Mountain region. The 
Eastern marauder is the Canada porcu- 


Woe betide the luckless camp which is 
visited by porcupines while the mem- 
|bers are out prospecting. The sharp, 
gnawing teeth of these animals are 
tested on everything of interest. Cam- 
era boxes, fishing poles—everything | 
shiny and interesting is in line for | 
minute dissection and destruction. 

One hundred and eleven different kinds 
of snakes are found in this country; of 
| this number, seventeen species are| 
poisonous. The greater number of the 
|poisonous species are found in the 
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|Southern latitudes, though the few 
|Northern species are so abundant in 
| number of representatives that venom- 
ous snakes are actually more common in 
;parts of New York and Pennsylvania 
than in the South. 

Of the seventeen species of venomous 
serpents inhabiting the United States, 
thirteen are rattlesnakes. There is no 
possibility of mistaking a reptile of this 
kind, as the unique warning appendage 
—the rattle—on the tail immediately 
brands the owner, which is usually hon- 
est enough to sound it before biting. 
The other four species are the copper- 
head snake, the Southern water mocca- 
sin and the two coral snakes. The lat- 
ter are brilliantly ringed, burrowing 
reptiles of the South, and of little dan- 
ger, owing to their short fangs and se- 
cretive habits. 

The water moccasin is a creature of 
the lowlands of the Southeast, of dull 
,olive or brownish hue, and belongs to 
the ‘‘pit’’ viper family. Like the rat- 








tlesnake and his near ally, the copper- 
head, there is a deep pit on each side of 


tril. There is also a single row of 
plates under the tail, while our harm- 
less snakes have a continuous double 
row of scutes under that appendage. 


the eye round; the water moccasin and 
the copperhead snake have an elliptical 
—cat-like—pupil. 


black, transverse bands. It abounds in 
the swamps and sluggish waterways of 
(Continued on page 460.) 
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the head, between the eye and the nos- | 


The harmless snakes have the pupil of | 


The moccasin is dull olive, with wide, | 
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The Enclosed Verandah | 


By ELLE 


verandahs on 
suburban 
few have en- 


’ OST « have 
our country or 
houses, but how 

them for winter use, 

er, and made real outside 


as well as 
living 


of them? We have had such 
ess with ours, that I am hoping 
this article may induce others to 


y our example. 
| the first place, when the house was 
g built for us, we insisted upon a 
floor for the verandah. Either 
k or cement would do for ~~ pur 
and wood might have to be the 
erial used, but if possible, one should 
the extra expense involved, and 
| | the floor of smooth, red tiles. 
| proportions depend, of course, on 
size of the house. We have had a 
ndah only 12 by 6 feet in dimen- 
but our present one measures 
eet by 11 feet, and runs all across 
the southern end of the house, the liv- 
ind dining rooms opening into it by 
means of long glass French windows | 


| 


with heavy fastenings. The ceiling is | 
and natural-wood varnished, and 
there is one door on the east side. | 


This door is seldom used, however, as 
there is a separate entrance and hall, 
and it is not well to make your veran- 
dah a thoroughfare. In summer the 
French windows are thrown wide open, 
and remain so even at night, as the door 
is securely locked and a good watch 
dog makes us fearless. This keeps the 

very cool and fresh in _ hot 
weather. The living room has a roof 
thirty feet high, and long north win- 
dows, which insure a through draught. 

The glass of the verandah frames a 
series of lovely pictures. A belt of 
woods to the west, Bayview Mountain 
to the right, and to the south the open 
rolling country landscape, with a 
charming knoll and group of dark fir 
trees in the foreground. The two 
steam radiators, one at either end, and 
the sunshine pouring in all day make 
it the warmest part of the house in 
winter. We have a registering ther- 
mometer, and never on the bitterest 
iight in midwinter has it gone below 
55 degrees Fahrenheit. This gives one 
a rare opportunity for successfully 
growing house plants and bulbs. We 
plant our bulbs early in the Autumn 
keep them in the cellar, and bring up a 
number at a time, thus insuring a 
succession of bloom. Narcissus, hya- 
cinths (these in glasses), forsythia, daf- 
fodils, tulips—all these grow beauti- 
fully. The paper-white narcissus is the 
most satisfactory of all. You simply 
remove the outer brown jackets, stand 
them in shallow bowls half filled with 
white stones or sand and water, and in 
two or three weeks they are in bloom. 
This without putting them away first 
in the dark. 

The cheap pottery baking dish is the 
best thing I have found to grow the 
flowers in. Five bulbs go into one dish 
and the dish costs about nine cents. | 
The bowls are glazed brown inside and | 
outside, and are of a soft dark cream 
color. A shelf, wide enough to hold | 
these plants, runs all around the ver-| 
and ih under the window-glass. - Down 
the sides of the window-frames we have 
placed lamp brackets, the cheap iron 
ones, and painted them black. The 
graceful hanging vines 
ioned “Wandering Jew,” 
gro.ing in plain glasses 


house 








the latter 
or bowls of 


and _ old-fash- | 


N KING 


We happened, long ago, to have some 
good plaster casts given us, which were 
always rather difficult to place. In a 
moment of inspiration we placed the 
Winged Victory, the Venus de Milo, | 
and the beautiful Hermes, each in a 
leafy bower and behold! was very 
good. The tiled floor is overlaid with | 
green Crex rugs which have faded to a} 
soft tint, harmonizing well with the 
woodwork, which is of a dull grey green. 
The space of stucco wall between the 
French windows holds a few shelves for 
books and magazines, over it a bas- 
relief of our two children, and under 
itacouch. A tea and work table and a 
few comfortable chairs complete the 
simple furnishings. The charm of this 
warm, plant-filled, sunny room in win- 
ter is very potent. We always have 
coffee out there after dinner and when 
the softly shaded electric lights are 
lit, and the dainty green ‘“sundure” 
curtains drawn over the glass win- 
dows, it is indescribably cosy and 
alluring. 

Of course this pretty place calls for 
| birds to enjoy it. In the east end the 
| canaries pour out their songs from their | 
gilded cages, which are hung from the 
low ceiling. At the western end the 
green, yellow and blue love-birds sit and 
contribute only in beauty of color. 
The “center of the stage” is given up to 
a large globe aquarium, suspended also 
by gilt chains from the ceiling. The| 
light shining through this displays the | 
Japanese goldfish to great advantage. | 
The touch of convenience which com- | 
pletes the whole, one szes near the floor 
to the right in a faucet of running water 
into a little marble “font” under it, 
with watering can, birds’ bathtub and 
spray. Every few days the birds are 
all let out for a day’s sport in their 
flying cage, and how they enjoy flutter- 
ing about the plants! They always 
return to their perches at dusk. 

The summer brings quite a different 
atmosphere. The glass is replaced by 
wire screens; wide green and white awn- 
ings shade us on all sides. A large 
table is brought outside of the dining- 
room end, and some green, straw-seated 
straight chairs. The couch and arm- 
chairs are replaced by a Gloucester 
hammock and big straw lounging and 
rolling chairs. Many of the plants are 
transferred to the garden, and, from 
bending all our energies to making our 
verandah cosy and warm, we now de- 
vote ourselves to preparing it for the 
great heat of summer. At one end we 
take all our meals and it is hard to tell 
whether the early breakfast or the late 
dinner is the most enjoyable, when 
eaten without the four walls of a room. 
On very hot nights we can camp out 
with mattress or cot, and again escape 
from these overpowering walls which 














overwhelm and suffocate one in our 
summer climate. 


Not an Anti-Suffragist. 


N THE issue of February 29th, 1912, 
we quoted Frank S. Grant, corpora- 
tion counsel of Portland, Ore., as | 

having said that the credit of Western | 
cities was being destroyed by women | 
juries, women chiefs of police and | 
woman suffrage in general, declaring | 
also that he was particularly outspoken | 
against women serving on juries. For | 
this information, which turns out to be 
misinformation, we relied upon a news | 


Wai-r, look very well in these brackets. | ferns oe S letter ane ah noah is 
Enc\ish ivy climbs around the win-| linterview, that he is a believer in 
dows, and the tall leafy plants, rubber | woman suffrage, that he has had the 
tr tragis cauthia, etc., I stand in| privilege of voting twice for it in the 
larce plain green pottery jars on the | State of Oregon and that he hopes to 
fh The Boston and other trailing | have the privilege of voting for it again. 

I are most effective if placed on We are glad to make this correction, 
studs. The cheap bamboo stool serves with the hope that news dispatches may 


thi- purpose well and I have found that | =". 
pose well and | with some degree of envy for Mr. Grant, 


|who has already had the privilege of 


id piano lamp, also painted a dull 
, and several other discarded kero- | 
sci lamps, make very useful stands for 
potted ferns. 


some day become wholly reliable, and 


twice expressing at the ballot box his 
approval of 
‘ suffrage. 
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Odd Lots | = 
r and 
By following the recommendations of | Your 


our booklet “* THE VALUE OF THE 
FRACTIONS,” many traders have had 
their orders filled where others without 
this guide have missed their markets. 


Invest In Young Cities = 
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You w ll be interested—whether you 
trade in odd lots or full lots 
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Vice-President of the Security 


EMORY W. CLARK, 
President of the First National 


right in its strategic location for con- 





Bank of Detroit Trust Co., Detroit Bank of Detroit trolling trade. 
Members New York Stock Exchange = (c Ev 
71 BROADWAY. - NEW YORK I a eng FOR A GREAT FINANCIAL CONVENTION We were obliged to inspect and re- ment 
eading financiers of Detroit, ich.ewho were appointed a committee to, arrange for the meeting . ‘¢ r 
of the American Bankers’ Association in that city next November. Mr. Livingstone is President of ject over three hundred Pacitic North grou 


the Association western towns before we found seven- 
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teen which bade fair to become great 


Indebtedness, $1,500,000 


9 * cities—such as Omaha, Denver, Salt as a 
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These seventeen young cities have a birth- 
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Money-makers 
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and valuable NEW YORK lumber ae see resources ‘ye — and A 
. “ °F 2 Ores as railros livision points z sunty seat 
CITY REAL ESTATE, guar- Ee eee Cc 
ein ; restors who secure desirable building lo 
anteed principal and interest by sRVORUTS Was Seeur Aon ‘ “ 2 4 “ ) 
a corporation doing $20,000,000 NOTICE. —Subecribe , w (| ould } , in these towns now will reap large profits as u 
: : ‘ ). Subscribers to LESLige’s WEEKLY at “very State should have ¢ ylue-skyv opulations increase. ’ 
gross business annually ’ with the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the | 3 7 — 4 Pon . lu eg 176 B 
net earnings SIXTEEN full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per an-|!€W, SO we are told. Yet isn’t this a We offer “allotments” of five ne in pr = 
jan *--@* of | ° » offe allotments” o lots, @ i 
TIMES interest on the bonds. num, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what | confession that the people need a guard- ; + 
Cc j . licited is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling |; _ o WwW ahs " rach of five of these selected young cities. In 
orrespondence solicited, them to the early delivery of their papers and to | !4n: fouldn’t it be better if persons buying one lot in each of five towns you S 
: ; answers in this column to inquiries on financial| were taught to be less avaricious and diate ll risk , “ 
Write for Circular. juestions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in ei ‘ divide by five the already small risk « f loss 
emergencies, to answer by mail or telegraph. Pre- more satisfied to follow the beaten path multiply by five your opportunity for profit Al 


ferred subscribers must remit directly to the office of | which all must take who win real 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


. suc- 
Leslie-Judge Company, in New York, and not . “ne ive na: terme nie 
: ° »eaa? av ¢ 5 s Attractive prices; terms convenient to men 
, ak through any subscription agency. No additional | ©©5S - I say this realizing the fascina- | { Serate — ans: n “heey we pay all ‘ 
«nga ~~ ~ailamaaaeay charge is made for answering questions, and all com- | tion that will always be found in ‘‘tak- Rewer Vyas — 
tock Exchanges. munications are treated confidentially. A two-cent | ; ee ’ a 2 . . taxes. 
Broad S 108 South LaSalle S postage stamp should always be inciosed, as some- |!" 4 ¢ hance. This is the fascination 
30 Broad St. out , alle St. times a personal reply is necessary. All inquiries|}of Wall Street. Some make money, Full particulars on request. 
New York Chicago should be addressed to “ Jasper,”’ Financial Editor, ! : 





LeSLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. Others lose it. We hear of the winners, 
- but the losers keep quiet. 
VERYBODY likes compliments. I I do not believe in gambling of any 
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, : \ am no exception to the rule. I kind. Stocks and bonds should be 
66 The Bache Review ? appreciate the compliment that bought for investment and one should Jas) 
has been paid to me by the y uP satisfied with a safe and reasons . 
: ; ec paid to me by the Hon. J. be satisfied with a safe and reasonable Northwest Townsite Company 
The Weekly Financial Review of J.S. Dolley, bank commissioner of Kansas.|return on his money. But if people i : 
Bache & Co., Bankers, 42 Broadway, Mr. Dolley is the administrator of what | must gamble, let them at least buy se- | 322 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. P., I 
New York, quoted weekly by the press is known as the blue-sky law in Kansas. | curities that have some value and that Cons. ¢ 
throughout the United States, will be It is an excellent law and is intended | are listed on the exchanges of our great iS = Hon. L 
egg application to investors inter- to put an end as far as possible to the cities and traded in by experienced and | == : \\ ‘lis @ 
ested. swindling of the public by such merci-/| successful operators. | D..1 
Advice to individual investors less schemes as the United, Wire- The listing of a stock is not always a WV hat Counts Most? the sch 
given on request. less Telegraph that recently failed, the guarantee that it has the highest merit. but the 
\ _J\| Radio Telephone and all the list of This was shown recently by the slump The comfort of knowing that your funds years pI 
“Leslie's Weekly” requests you to mention this paper when bogus mining, oil, magazine and planta- in McCrum-Howell stock on the Chicago Or ong and — sat 20g P Better 
writing for above Review. tion schemes that took over $70,000,000 | Exchange. That exchange should have f me og + f. ‘ om “4 the savings P., A 
| out of the hard-earned money of the taken greater care before listing such a pod pry Santi 7 — ? @ short + ~ : 
FRACTIONAL LOTS people last year, according to the re- stock. I believe that the New York booklet : ey o i 
ie i abhi | port of the Post-office Commission. Stock Exchange pursues a more thor- ‘ und to 
Advantages of Fractional Lot Under the Kansas law, which has al- ough method before it lists a stock, but Investment Insurance railroac 
Trading ready been explained in an interesting | it should go much further than it does. ' Novi 
. article in Lestiz’s, Commissioner Dol-| For investors and speculators, securi- t tells of a sensible time-tried method reviews 
Orders Executed in Unlisted Secarities | ley passes upon the quality of the stocks | ties listed on the New York Stock Ex- of a Se perfect safety, J. 5. B 
J. F. PIERSON, Jr., & Co.) that corporations offer for sale. Mr. | change still present the greatest attrac- | easy convertibility into cash and a liberal City. 
3 3 _ - tg F & income yield 
(MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE) Dolley writes that he has been reading | tions and they offer the greatest safety ‘ ml te 
74 ea ah yg CITY with a great deal of interest ‘‘Jasper’s | to traders. GEORGE H. BURR & CoO B ene 
- —, —__—_—__—| Hints to Money-makers”’ and that he ea ¥ , or * i bre “shoe 
congratulates ‘‘Jasper’? upon ‘‘the im- mn CMengn: Write to the Editor of the BANKERS, 41 WALL ST., NEW YORK wr 
. fe mense good he is doing.’’? Mr. Dolley |’ alist, London, . Chicago--Boston--Phila.--St. Louis--San Francisco oda lot 
Public Service Bonds desires my co-operation in administer- — . mgm > ye heard of “or Sea eS : New Y 
. , ; - ” pany yo > ad a » s available “ A a aS AE ‘ 
ate fractional parts of a mortgage on the properties of ||| ing his drastic law against the impostors iT tie ein : —, 4 Feport is avallaue. $100 $500 $1,000 receive 
gas, water, electric ra‘lway, light or power companies, who have been fattening upon the money | rei. f th yn, N.Y a omy + I B. an e : Karn 
' ‘ 7 it . : ndite, tin edt Tanda , ’ 
They are therefore direct obligations on tangible assets. oe or taken from a ae and ey sri igs a peaaaiacnae sateemicte: | 6% First Mortgage Bonds _- 
; ; , , onfidin sons. ° . 7 , _ . : "a 
In the quality of their security they resemble conser- sat : ppb sneer ‘a es og hiyttad C. L.. New York: The stock of the Auto- These bonds are secured by a first lien on Exchan 
vative seal extate mortgages. t “f + ean Aging ‘ly i S| press Company is not recommended as an||| °M¢ Of the finest and safest stands of com- formati 
en ne, allt eel s a a Rg me can f* easily im- investment. mercial timber (including land) on the con- that pl: 
desirable as investments. alae Neale Do <nge Shasdcee. 2x esamymbel | J., Wilmington, Vt.: I would not advise you Rpent, eanasrontivery agganiael ot eves Gees nOE 
a ties. Almost every day we read an an-|to buy the stock of any recently organized ||| "™*s the tial teen er bends Indu 
In our leaflet, “Real Estate Mortgages vs. Bonds,’* nouncement of the failure of some| insurance company ) = Two transcontinental railroads are building in- corpore 
the relative merits of these two securities are discussed. |] | swindling corporati t h eee bid % to the property which is also convenient to comr 
A & P on, yes When one F., Brookline, Mass.: The stock of the com- ||! Water transportation. ae 
Ask us to send it to you with fails another takes its place. None of pany you mention is not listed and I am unable | The bends cseey _— them a participation fea- COMMO 
a sa , ° a a . . ‘ < dest | ture which should. give the ir t et stock is 
our Corporation Circular X-J. these can succeed without more or less | to get a report regarding it. retrrn considerably ennniine the 6% toineoet b = be 
publicity in the press, and if the Post-|_ P, Steubenville, 0.: I know nothing about on the bonds. Wri “ 
P>W- BRODKSS ro) CO. office Department were fully awake, it the mining stock you mention. No reports are Circular EF. with.full details on request. Worl 
115 BROADWAY, would catch a great many more of these —— fee ag age lmeg® & merican Finance bonds » 
Boston, Augusta, ||| impostors at the very start and before), + tyndsville, N. Y.: Wood, Harmon & Co. on0 he 
70 State St. NEW YORK. Maine. ihr had defrauded ~ nents | is a responsible firm which has carried through 5 N a Securities Co. 7 by ; 
Auented, & Gentes ¢ a Pp" h ickly, | ™2ny large real estate operations. = assau_Street ——- New York J te 2 
—— naive ‘i diate ee ges Fie ee ds M. G. H., New York: Both enterprises . re 
| oney, accounts [OP | are still in the experimental stage. Better buy ee 
A 6% Cumulative Preferred Stock | the credulity of thoughtless thousands. | something listed ae the stock exchange. , 5 .00 per Month porate 
Wate Surtoe sactictontes ooelhy vith the. —_ It is : great satisfaction to know that P., St. Louis, Mo.: I would not sacrifice my ee d dt 
We are offering to investors, in amounts to suit, my o t-repeated warning against the | Chicago & Great Western stock as the com- Bo 7 “ 
e } 1 e Preferred Stock cf 1 : ¥ . ° ” - : : \ rir 
HOLDING CORPORATION." "The Par my the stock Is dealers in swindling stocks has saved pany should do better with a revival of busi- a = Owner Nesaae 
00. a share and it is sold at par and accrued inter- ° ness. For less than $8.00 “en edeme \asse 
due the amounts necremnry to many of my readers such serious losses. ‘ : oY) & month you can become per « 
aR ner oo a coneuee 8 pets & ~ pay A y bow Bs lett , L., South Berwick, Me.: Both must be a Bond Owner. By our “Small Payment Plan per ¢ 
preferred and common issuce and the common stock mong er letters recently received Pinwndl aeiaiiien dad. ial you can purchase a HUNDRED DOLLAR id $1 
receives no dividend except as the preferred re- was one from New Orleans. It is so pat classed as speculative and without a ready |] BOND of safe and reliable corporations. You nd v 
ceives extra dividends. 7 guste market. Something of a more standard qual- |] Pay 20% of the purchase price down and the re- y 
Interesting Circular on Request. that my readers will enjoy it also. Here ity would be better mainder in eleven monthly payments of le«s Inve 
SWARTW OUT & APPENZELLAR || it is: t. C : og Sane, reful 
44Pine St, BANKERS New York we | _B., St. Cloud, Minn.: I do not pass on the We also sell $500 and $1,000 Bonds by this . 
Menibers New York Stock Exchange N. O., Mch. 17, 1912. | financial standing of firms or corporations. |] same method. * k 
Uncus Jasran—Dear Une: Write to the — for a copy of its annual Write for pamphlet “L-5.”’ mes 
—$—_—_——___—_— a statement and read it carefully a 
‘ I have been flooded with Telepost stuff. Have “Ls « , ew Y 
Paid on monthly Savings and|| . pa P M., Chicago, Il.: I can . 
1 a. A ty just sent them back an “order” postal blank, saying Be mm a Kenge —_ ot = pe d the Beyer & Company free c 
5 For over 20 years thereon: “Uncle Jasper, of LEsLir’s, says to leave| ¥ you, aay tar taal ** The Hundred Dollar Bond House”? St. A 
; : pear better for you to realize on your holdings. . 
the best business men are placing their} | you severely alone. That’s good enough dope for | }) % these eaod > aie (a 54 William St New York r cont 
savings with us, We are the oldest|| me. Show this to him; will do him good. on TOW g00c , money after rad. P ° w ror wall 
Savings Association in thie State. Send Nuff Ced e Ries Scranton, Pa.: The company is ore of bite. 
for booklet and best of references East . many handling real estate in the vicinity of ae 
and West. $5 saved monthly, $1000 at Now, dear Une, I trust that’s the way toanswer | New York. I cannot advise you regarding its | Use the financial pages of Yet 
gene Your money can be withdrawn || those scheming fakers, and is according to your! responsibility. Get a report from a mercantile LESLIE’S WEEKLY a ; 
when wanted. persistent recommends. Your son, agency. for your investment offering + the 
Industrial B. 6 L. Ass‘n., 21 Jacobson Bldg. Denver, Colo. MyYeE Seven. / ‘Continued on page 459.) and get quick results. , nds. 
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save $10 Every Month 


OU can buy Guaranteed 
First Mortgage Certificates 
at the rate of $10 a month. 

The interest is 44/2 per 
-ent. and payment of principal 
and interest is guaranteed. 
/Your interest begins at once. 
These certificates are issued in 
j amounts of $200. 
| We have also certificates for 
| $500, $1,000 and $5,000 and 
you can buy as many of them 
as you wish outright. 

Every certificate is an assign- 
ment to you of a share in a 
group of New York City Mort- 
gages. 

You may use the certificates 
as a means of saving—or as an 
investment for money already 
saved. Write for information. 


TiLE GUARANTEE 
AND TRUST C9 


AND - = + « «$4,375,000 
Surplus (all earned) 10,625,000 


176 B’way, N. Y. 175 Remsen St., Bklyn. 
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SPECIAL LETTERS ON 
AMERICAN BEET SUGAR 
U. S. LIGHT & HEATING 
ERIE RAILROAD 
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SLATTERY & CO. 


DEALERS IN STOOKS AND BONDS 


Est. 1908 40 0 Exchange P Place, New York | 











Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
(Continued from page 458.) 


P., Leechburg, Pa.: The Standard Motor 
Cons. Co. is a prosperous concern, of which the 
Hon. Lewis Nixon is president. For informa- 

m regarding the stock write to Harvey A. 
Willis & Co., 32 Broadway, New York City. 

D., Tampa, Fla.: Not knowing the details of 
the scheme I cannot advise you intelligently, 
but the promise of so large a profit in so few 
years prevents one from having confidence in it. 
Better not put all your cegs in one basket. 

P., Albany, N. Y. American Ice earned 
} per cent. last year. " Commend with other 
industrials, it is cheap. Do not sacrifice it. 

It is well to take a profit when you can get it 
and to invest the proceeds in dividend-paying 
railroad or industrial securities. 

Novice, Richmond, Va.: One of the best 
reviews of the stock market is issued weekly by 
J. S. Bache & Co., 42 Broadway, New York 
City. A copy will be sent regularly to any of 
my readers without charge if they will write to 
Bache & Co. for it and mention Jasper. 

Saving, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: There are 
brokers in New York who handle small lots of 
stock. If you will send for “Circular B” on 
odd lots to John Muir & Co., 71 Broadway, 
New York City, and mention Jasper, you will 
receive definite information on this subject. 

Earnest, Topeka, Kans.: The initial and par- 
tial pay ment plan has been adopted by Slat- 
tery & Co., dealers in stocks and bonds, 40 
Exchange Place, New York City. Full’ in- 
formation regarding securities sold by them on 
that plan will be sent to anybody who applies 
for it. 

Industrious, Peoria, Ill.: Preferred stock of a 
corporation is usually more desirable than the 
common, as it receives dividends before the 
common, A 6 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock is dealt in by Swartwout & Appenzellar, 
bankers, 44 Pine Street, New York City. 
Write for their circular. 

Worker, Seattle, Wash.: The public service 
bonds you desire information about are dealt 
n by P. W. Brooks & Co., 115 Broadway, New 
York City. They issue a leaflet entitled ‘‘ Real 
Estate Mortgages versus Bonds,” and will send 
it to any applicant together with their “Cor- 
poration Circular X, J.” 

Enterprise, Pittsburgh, Pa.: The timber 
land bonds you refer to are dealt in by the 
\merican Finance & Securities Company, 5 
Nassau Street, New York City. They are 
) per cents., in denominations of $100, $500, 

id $1,000. The company will, on request, 

nd you a circular with full details. 

Investor, Philadelphia: You cannot be too 

reful about investing your surplus funds. 
You can learn much on this subject by reading 

book on investment insurance published by 
eorge H. Burr & Co., bankers, 41 Wall Street, 
ew York City. Any of my readers can have 

— copy by orm, to Burr & Co. 

Albans, Vt.: 


| 
| 


1912 


rates of interest are paid in the West than in 
the East. The Industrial B. & L. Association, 


| 21 Jacobson Building, Denver, Colo., offers to 
| send a booklet setting forth its monthly savings 


and coupon certificates plan whe reby over 7 


per cent. per annum may be realized by the 
depositor. 
Venture: You can buy any number of shares 


| 
of stock from one upward outright and specu- | 


late in lots of ten shares and upward. J. F. 


Pierson, Jr., & Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, 74 Broadway, New York | 
City, issue a booklet on the “Advantages of 


Fractional Lot Trading,” which you can obtain | 
free by writing to them for it. 
Hopeful, Annapolis, Md.: You do not have 
to pay all down in purchasing $100 bonds. | 
Many houses sell them on monthly install 

ments. Beyer &Co., ‘the $100 Bon d House,’ 

52 William Street, New York City, will send 
you free, on application, their booklet ‘Small 
Payment Plan.”’ It deals with bonds yield- 
ing from 4) to 6 per cent. per annum 

Safety, Bangor, Me.: The 6 per cent first 
mortgage bond in denominations of $500 and 
$1,000 on Chicago property are recommended 
by S. W. Straus & Co., bond bankers, Straus 
Building, Chicago. This firm has been organ 
ized since 1882 and it has been its custom to re 
purchase when requested securities bought 
from it. Its descriptive circular No. 2464 is 
interesting and instructive. Write for it. 

Business Chance, Rochester, N. Y.: I know 
of only one firm that deals in the way you say, 
in choice building lots in the growing cities of 
the West. The Northwest Townsite Co., 322 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, have selected 
seventeen growing cities along our principal 
railroads and offer five lots, one in each of five 
cities on easy payments. Write to them for 
further information. 

Income, Raleigh, S. C.: There are many safe | 
bonds issued in denominations of $100 and up, 
which pay better returns than the savings 
banks. F. J. Lisman & Co., members of the 


New York City, who have been dealing in 
bonds for over twenty years, offer bonds of 
small denominations, paying 5 to 6 per cent., 
and invite my readers to write to them for their 
| circular of information. 

B., Detroit, Mich.: 1. I know of no brokers 
who deal on the periodical payment plan in 
curb stocks. 2. Greene Cananea is a specula- 
tive proposition, though it has a good mine in 
Gold Greene Con. now paying dividends. 3. 
P-A-Y-E cars are meeting with success the 
world over. The Preferred pays dividends 
and carries an interesting profit-sharing plan. 
Write to Carlisle & Co., brokers, 74 Broadway, 
New York City, for their “Circular P. E. 
No. 72,” giving all the facts. 

J. W., Yonkers, N. Y.: Guaranteed first 
mortgage certificates in denominations of $100 
and upward, which are as safe as a savings 
bank, and which net 41% per cent. to the inves- 
tor, can be bought of the Title Guarantee & 
Trust Co., of New York, on payments of $10 a 
month. Of the many thousands who have 
bought such certificates, not one has suffered 
loss. A booklet called ‘A Safe Way to Save,” 
fully describing the company’s plan, can be 
obtained by writing to the Title Guarantee & 
Trust Co., 176 Broadway, New York City, and 
mentioning Jasper. 

R., Canal Fulton, O.: The Akron rubber 
companies, according to printed reports, are 
prosperous. You must decide for yourself as 
to whether you should hold the stock or not. 

The annual report of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation states that the net earnings last 
year amounted to 7 per cent. on the Preferred 
stock and in addition 6 7-10 per cent. on the 
Common stock. No dividends were paid, as 
the company’s policy is to use the profits for 
making plant improvements and extensions 
and for working capital. This obviously 
strengthens the basis of the company’s secur- 
ities and adds to their intrinsic value. 

NEw York, April 11, 1912. JASPER. 


President Kingsley’s Addresses. 


HE MOST comprehensive and phii- 
osophical series of articles ever 
assembled on the subject of life 
insurance is embodied in ‘‘ Militant Life 
Insurance and Other Addresses,’’ by 
Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life Insurance Company. 
Ripe in thought and rich in suggestion, 
these addresses, delivered on a great 
variety of occasions, present every as- 
pect of this great modern institution in 
its relations to the individual, to the 
State, to the nation, to sociology, to 
banking, to law and to business gener- 
ally. They contain a treasury of ideas 
and illustrate the ideals which have dis- 
tinguished President Kingsley among 
insurance men. 


A Marvelous Growth. 


New York Stock Exchange, 30 Broad Street, | 
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the BCsT Tonic 
builds up the over- 
worked, strengthens 
the weak, over- 
comes insomnia, re- 
lieves dyspepsia- 
helps the anaemic, 
the convalescent 
and the nervous 
wreck. It prepares 
the way to happy, 
healthy mother- 
hood and gives vig- 
or to the aged. 


The United States Govern- 
ment specifically classifies 


Pale, wan, hollow cheeks—eyes 
that lack lustre—listlessness where be- Pabst Extract as am article 
. of medicine — not an alco- 
fore was energy and vigor—these are bails beverage. 
the signs of anaemia. Order a Doxen from 
; Your Druggist 


Insist upon it being“ Pabst" 


Warning 


Cheap imitations are 
sometimes substituted 


Nature must be aided 
when Pabst Extract is 


in her efforts to restore a normal condition. called for. Be sure you 
| get the genuine Pabst Ex- 


tract. Refuse to accept a 
| 


substitute. No “cheaper” 
The "Best Tonic 


extract can equal Pabst 
in purity, strength and 
quality. 
$1000 Reward 

has been rightfully styled “nature’s first aid 

to health and beauty.” It brings back the 
roses to faded cheeks, quickens the appetite, 
aids digestion and assimilation, promotes 








“You look so well now! 


It’s a miracle the way 
your hollow cheeks have filled out. That rosy, 
healthy glow has returned too.’’ 


The thin, weak, ema- 
ciated blood of the anaemic cannot build 
up the nerve and muscular tissues as fast as 
they are destroyed. 


a 





er, supplies an article 
other than genuine Pabst 
Extract. 


Library Slip 


good for books and 





for evidence convicting 

anyone who, when Pabst 
Extract is called for, de- 

sound, refreshing sleep, and through its 

tonic and nourishing properties enriches the 

blood, tones up the whole body and quickly 


liberately and without the 
magazines, with each 
restores youthful health, strength and vigor. 


bottle. 


Free Booklet 
‘**Health Darts,”* tells 
ALL uses and benefits 
of Pabst Extract. Write 





for it—a postal will do. 





Pabst Extract Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 














knowledge of his custom- 
Most Druggists Sell It—Order by the Dozen 
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ADDS 
MULTIPLIES 


relieves your mind of 
the wearing grind of 
‘mechanical thinking 

| —gives you more time 
wa jfordoing thethingsthat 

count, both for yourself 
and the firm. It handles all your figure work—addition, multiplication, 
division, subtraction. You simply push the keys—the machine does the 
rest, with sure accuracy. Try it—see how it works. Trial i free—write us 
about it and get free copy of” ‘Rapid Mechanical Calculation.” 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO.,1729N. Paulina St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


OU Mp tad POULTRY andE 


POULTRY andEGGS 
4 MONTHS 


on City or Suburban Lots, or on Farms 
lO cts. 





THE AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE is devoted to interests of 
both fanciers and practical poultrymen. It is authoritative and help- 
ful in all branches of poultry work, from hatching and rearing the 
chicks to maturing fowls for show room and market. Tells how to 
get eggs at the least cost, how to feed to get best results. No detail 
left out. It is the second oldest poultry publication in the United 
States and stands second to none in its value to poultry raisers. It is 
helpful to the beginner as well as the expert. The newest and best 
Subscription price, 50 cents per year. Three years for $1.00. 


The April number contains the following: 


A Farm Floc’: of One Hundred Hens, a Paying Proposition, by Dr. Sanborn; 
Standard Breed Types, by Judge Card; Diseases of Poultry Department, by 
Dr. Sanborn; Answers to Questions Department, by M. K. Boyer; Side-Line 


APE 


in poultry literatare is found between its covers each month. 
The following well-known writers 


of national reputation make up the editorial staff: Clar- 
ence C. De Puy, Editor; Dr. N. W. Sanborn, Michael K. 
Boyer, Rev. Edgar Warren, Judge W. H Card and C. W. 





Whitney, Associate Editors; V. M. Couch, L. E. Keyser, 


Poultry Keeping Department, by Edgar Warren; Woman's Department, by 
Rev. E. B. Templar, U. G. Conover, Belgian Hare De- 


Mrs. Rice; Correspondence Department, Belgian Hare Department; Modern 
partment; Mrs. Irving F. Rice, Woman's Department, and Successful Poultry Farms, by C. W. Whitney; and scores of other articles. 
many other regular contributors give you the best that Also Treatises on Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, ete 
can be obtained In order to have you get acquainted with our magazine, we make you this special offer : 

Ten Cents for a trial subseription of Four Months. 44 to 128 pages per month. Address 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, __ 205 Hodgkins Block, SYRACUSE, N. Y 


HS <° WANTED—RIDER AGENTS ©": 


and district to 
ride and ex- 
hibit a sample 1912 Model Sane bicycle furnished by us. Our cae avany- 
3 re ms where are a money Se. Woueat once for full particulars and special 
ey NO MO Y RE ED until you tocenve and approve of your | 
/ ( Vi ne 
NU 
\ \ in| ‘ 

>) Naas 




























you may ship Ws to us at our expense and you will not be out one c 


(h\ Wi it to Tay you wish are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to the 
We furnish the highest de bicycl 

ycles itis possible to make 
ih Low FACTORY PI PRICES at at onesmallprofitatoves:tua factory cost. You save $10 to $25 
iy X} iddlemen's profits of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee your 
\ bo ce bo wor Bt UN a ‘bheyeleer apair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive 
ve-men our catalogues and our unheard of. prices and remarkable special offer. 


You ing BE ASTONISHED Sara mens mrtre nee 


We sell the highest les atlower any other factory. We are 





HE Boy Scouts of America have 
2 almost quadrupled in a year. 
The scoutmasters have increased | 
in number from about 1,400 to almost | 








The Utah Copper Co. owns | 6,000, and the interest shown was mani- | 


r conspataidanivenaial valuable property and | fegted by the receipt of 198,439 pieces 


well managed and an advance in the price 7 
pper would add greatly to its revenues. 
‘oO one can tell except the officers of the com- 


ny whether or when there will be an inc rease | 
the Amalgamated Copper Company’s divi- | States but Delaware, Georgia, Missis- | 


( nds. 
Prosperous, Charlestown, W. Va.: 


of mail and express matter at headquar- 
1. | ters, in the Fifth Avenue Building, New | 
York. There are councils now in all | 


sippi, Nevada, North Carolina, Oregon, 


Higher | Utah and Wyoming. 


if. bove cost. CYCLE D ERS, you can sell our 
Wy = Orders filled the day received. 
mber taken in trade by A, tees stores will 













\ wil Se — TRIAL during which time you may ride Sebi icyele ond put 
4 
iy 


- f, in S. without a cent deposit im advance, eight Ae | 
4 
Ni 
\ 









ay {nteresting matter and useful information. It a y costs a Fostal to wet everything. Write it 


/ MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 517% CHICAGO, ILL. 
Advertising of Advertising 


Everybody is talking about it, but Leslie’s Weekly and Judge are 
doing it. See page 442 of this issue. 


i Ss to8 Descriptive bargain list mai : 
TIRES, , COASTER BRAKE E coi regiingin he icy netchalf usual pytees, 
DO NOT WAST es wap ieee ¢ for our LZ Catalo, and a great fund of 





In answering advertisements please mention ‘' Leslie’s Weekly."’ 


IF THE TRIAL BALANCE IS “OUT” 


It worries no one but you—the bookkeeper. 


No matter whose mistake it is, it’s up to you to stay and drudge, 
regardless of regular hours, until the books are straightened out. 


Don’t do it—there is a better way. The 


Comptometer 


DIVID: 
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Will = 
You 
smoke 
ten 
pipe- 
fuls 








at our = 
‘ 
. 
risk ? 
HIS is our method proving that Vir 
ginian Mixture is equal in every respect 
to any other mixture costing you twice as muc h. It 
is blended to give an aromatic, cool smoke—is ex- 
ceptionally fragrant and will not bite your tongue. 
Virginian Mixture is a combination of Virginia, 
Kentucky and Perique Tobaccos—chop or “‘roll’’ 
cut—a mighty convenient form for filling your pipe. 
When you buy smoking tobacco at retail stores, 
you pay a great deal more than you should —it is 
often dried out and stale—and the dealer won't re- 
fund your money if you don’t like it. 
Under our “Direct to Smokers” plan you can buy 
the choicest tobacco in the world, absolutely fresh, 


at a saving of 50 per cent., and if you do not 
find it as good as any mixture sold at even double 
our price, your money will be refunded. 

We make nothing on your first order—it's your 
re-orders that we want. That is why 

We Make You This Attractive Offer 

Simply mail us $1.00 at our risk, and we will send 
you, postpaid, in an airtight package, one full pound of 
Virginian Mixture. Smoke ten brimming pipefuls. If it 
is not all that we claim, return the package within ten 
days, at our expense, and your money is yours again. If 
you prefer, send 6 cents in stamps for a sample package 
containing 10 pipefuls and a folder describing our other 
mixtures, suited to every taste and every purse---each 
the best it is possible to produce at any price 

Send Today Before You Forget 


No. 10 Manufacturers Consumers Building 
RICHMOND, V. 
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You have never 
seen anything like 
this before 


The fragrance of thousands of 
blossoms ina vial 2 inches high. 
The most exquisite perfume 
science ever produced. Made 
without alcohol. 
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Flower Drops 


$1.50 at dealers or by mail. Send 
check, stamps, money order. 
3 odors: Lily of the Valley, Rose, 


Violet. Money back if not pleased; 
send 2c. silver or stamps for 
miniature bottle, long glass stop 
per, or send name of dealer and 
we will maila FREE SAMPLE, 


Paul Rieger, 235 Ist St., San Fransisco 
High Grade Perfumes. 


EXACT SIZE OF BOTTLE 


Wonderful Bargains 














in Unredeemed Pledges 


WE SAVE YOU MORE THAN HALF on 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES and JEWELRY. 


Going to buy Jewelry?. You should get 
a copy of our Bargain Bulletin before 
buying elsewhere. It will prove convinc- 
ingly that we can save you from 33 1-3% 
to 60% on every purchase. 
Three Specimen Bargains 
Taken at random from our Bargain Bulletin 
representing goods on which we have loafied 
money which was not repaid. Send us your 
We prepay express charves. 
5/8 —3-32, 1-64 kt. solitaire diamond of purest white. of 
perfect cutting and brilliancy, $125 value. At 
our unredeemed price 


order. 


1-2 kt. size pair of solitaire dtemend gems - 
eutting--shape--brilliancy--color. Re- 
tail price $75, unredeemed price, 


fine 


$i 


1-3-16 kt. A most miraculous bar- 
gain. Blue white color and sublime 
perfection in cutting, shape and 
brilliancy. Our unredeem- $118 
ed price saves nearly half . 
Money Back Guarantee. 
Every purchase carries our 
guarantee of your money back if 
you do not find the goods 
pleasing even though exactly 


as represented. This is backed 
by our $750,000.00 capital. 
60 Years In One Location 
is our proof of absolnte “square” dealing. We have 
sold thousands of dollars worth of unredeemed jew- 
elry and have hundreds of more-than-satisfied cus- 
tomers all over the country. 
Send For Bargain Bulletin 

containing hundreds of bargains in diamonds, watches, rings, 
pins, bracelets, etc., if you do not wish any of the items in 
this ad. Don't buy until you get our prices. Write today ! 

JOS. DeROY & SONS, Dept. S. 
314 Smithfield St. (Opp. Post Office) Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Reference: Farmers Deposit Bank—Marine Nat. Bank— 
Dun’ s— Bradstreet’ s. 

















fz, RIBBONS 5,0 iifer 


We make pure silk, hich grade ribbons 
only, and sell direct from factory, prepay 
postage and ruarantee satisfaction or money 
refunded. Special Introductory Offer. 

5 yds. Taffeta 4 1-2 inches wide for 50c. 

or 2 3-4 yds. Satin 4 inches wide for 50c. 
Colors:--Black, White, Lt. Blue, Pink, Cardinal, 
Garnet, Old Rose, Copenhagen, Navy, Brown. 
Write for catalogue, samples and prices. 






Dangerous Mammals and 
Reptiles. 
(Continued from page 456.) 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama and Louisiana. The copperhead 
snake is pale, hazel brown; crossing this 
ground color are rich, 
bands, narrow on the back and very wide 
on the appearing, when examined 
from above, to have the outlines of an 
hourglass. The top of the head often 


sides, 


shows a decidedly coppery tinge, hence | 


the popular name. 

North of North Carolina and east of 
|the Mississippi, the timber rattlesnake 
land the copperhead are the only poison- 
ous reptiles to be looked for. Neither 
is vicious unless cornered or stepped on 
|and always endeavors to escape if possi- 
ble. No poisonous serpent of this coun- 
try ever attacks. 

In the South is the huge and very 
deadly diamond rattlesnake. The South- 
west is the headquarters of the rattlers. 
No poisonous serpents except rattle- 
snakes are found west of the Missis- 
sippi, except along the Mexican bound- 
ary. Every fanged serpent in that vast 
region possesses a special organ to 
loudly warn man of its presence. In 
Arizona and New Mexico is the gila 
monster, a venomous lizard, of sluggish 
gait and little danger unless handled. 

Every boy should understand that the 
forked tongue of a snake is not a 
*‘sting,’’” and poisonous snakes inflict 
their formidable injuries with hollow, 
venom-ejecting teeth in the upper jaw. 
All snakes possess the forked tongue, 
| ee many a harmless serpent that has 





been diligently hunting rats and mice | 


has been pronounced dangerous and 
quickly slaughtered, owing to the vi- 
brating and harmless tongue. 

A poisonous snake seldom strikes 
more than half its length. It is not 
necessary for it to coil before striking, | 
as the head may be launched from an 
S-shaped loop, while the body is in a 
crawling position. 

Shattered ledges with many shelving 
rocks, on the immediate edge of timber, 
are favorite lurking places of rattle- 
snakes. It is well to refrain from 
beep ces in such places. 


‘Plants That Boy Scouts Sheuld 
| Let Alone. 


(Continued from page 452.) 
mushrooms, 
entire plant. 

Related to this form 
deadly that it is known as deadly agaric, 
or death cup. It also likes the woods; 
but occasionally grows in meadows and 
open ground, where the more common 
edible forms are found. The cap is 
sticky when moist and often quite free 
from the scales noted in the first form. 
But you will often find forms with broad 
scales upon the cap, or these may, again, 
be quite small and regularly arranged. 
The color of the cap is variable, more 
commonly white, olive or amber; but 
sometimes forms with variable shades of 
yellow are found. The gills and the 
membrane surrounding the stem below 
the cap are white. This stem is also 
| usually white and quite smooth and cyl- 
indrical, and the cap at the base is usu- 
ally broad and rather open, so that there 
is an abrupt transition from the stem to 
the cup. 

So you see in both of these deadly | 
mushrooms that you will be aided to| 
identify them by the cup at the base of 
the stem. While all plants with this 
characteristic are not poisonous, you | 
should avoid all such plants until you 
become a scout expert on mushrooms. 

Another interesting fungus is the 
jack-o’-lantern or jack-my-lantern. It 
grows about the base of stumps or from 
trunks and roots buried in the ground. 
It is a large fungus, from four to eight 
inches high, and the cap is about as 
broad. These plants have a habit of 
growing together in clusters, and they 
| often become united at the base of their 
|stems. The most striking feature about 
| this plant is its uniform coloration of a 
rich saffron-yellow. The plant is quite 
smooth, has no membrane on the stem 
below the gills, and the gills extend 
down the stem a short distance. The 
stem tapers toward the base. These 


instead of digging up the 











Electric City Silk Co,, D2 W. Market, Seranton, Pa, 








Fish Will Bite 


like hungry wolves, fill your nets 
traps or or trot line ifyou bait with 


c-Fish-Lure. 

di ered. Keeps you busy 
sifag then oot, Abetoam bon Wyte for rts 
et and my cia ero 

Booklet and a ¥ Gregory, B-o1, St. Louis, Mo 







plants often emit a phosphorescent light 
at night, which accounts for their popu- 
‘lar name. They are not dangerously 
poisonous, but often cause serious illness. 


There are several other mushrooms | 
that are more or less dangerous, but | Herbs, 


enough has been said to show you that | 
i there is no rule that will enable you to 


reddish-brown 


| avoid the harmful forms. 

a form that you do not know as well as 
you know your best friend. Helpful 
books are: Atkinson’s ‘‘Mushrooms,’ 
Henry Holt & Co., New York City, and 
Hard’s ‘‘Mushrooms,’’ the Ohio Library 
Company, Columbus, O. 

One of the poisonous plants that every 
Boy Scout should know is the 
or poison oak. 
rence from the 
It is a vine, 
| over the ground, but it prefers to clam- 
| ber over fences and bushes or climb up 
trees. 
| by its leaf, which is compound—that is, 
made of smaller leaves—in this case, 
three in number. Each leaflet is rather 
triangular in form and provided with ir- 
regular teeth. This plant is often con- 
fused with the harmless Virginia 
creeper, but the latter has a leaf of five 
leaflets and not three, as in the poison 
ivy. The stem is woody and often cov- 
ered with short, root-like outgrowths. 
Especially is this feature to be seen 
when the plant twines about trees. The 
inconspicuous greenish flowers are borne 
on branching sprays that are from two 
to four inches in length. In the fall 
these flowers have small white or gray 
berries, about one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter. All parts of the plant are 


It is of common occur- 
Atlantic to Nebraska. 





is another so| 


poisonous to the touch, because of an oil 
that is given off. If poisoned by this 
plant, thorough washing in alcohol or in 
water containing baking soda will effect 
a speedy cure. 

Closely related to the poison ivy and 
| poisoning in the same way is the poison 
|sumac. This is a rather coarse, tree- 
| like shrub, from six to twenty feet high, 

frequenting marshy ground and the bor- 
ders of swamps. Each leaf is made up 
of from three to six pairs of leaflets, 
| with one leaflet at the tip of the leaf. 
| In the late summer and fall the stems of 
| the leaves become red and they have the 
habit of remaining attached to the plant 
for some time after the leaflets have 
fallen. So here are two plants that the 
| Boy Scout must know and touch not. 

Of the plants that should not be 

eaten, the water hemlock is certainly 
he most to be avoided. It isa large, 
erect herb, from three to eight feet high, 
and found in swamps and damp places. 
The stem, though hollow, is quite rigid 
and much branched. The stems and 
branches are generally spotted with red. 
The leaves are much compounded. Only 
one leaf is shown in the picture, with 
its stem bent upward at the right. 
leaflets of these huge leaves are three 
inches long and one-half inch or more 
broad, rather lance-shaped in outline and 
with toothed margins. Thesmall, white 
flowers are grouped together in um- 
brella-like clusters. The fruit appears 
as small, seed-like bodies, with ridges 
upon them. The fleshy roots are from 
one to three inches long and spindle- 
shaped. The attractive odor of the 
roots constantly tempts boys into eating 
them. This plant contains properties 
that are among the most deadly of any 
of the seed plants. 

Closely related to water hemlock and 
resembling it in many ways is the 
poison hemlock. It is a native of 
Europe and Asia, but is spreading 
throughout the United States. In size, 
branching, spotting of stem, flowers and 
fruit, it resembles the water hemlock; 
but the leaflets are smaller, rather egg- 
shaped in outline and with the margins 
| much cut. In fact, the leaflets are so 

| small that the entire leaf resembles the 

parsley leaf. The green leaves crushed 
|in the hand emit a mouse-like odor. 
The roots, too, are more fibrous and not 
as fleshy as those of the water hemlock. 
Finally, like a tramp, this plant is found 
along roadsides and in waste places. It 
has been claimed that the decoction with 
which the Greek philosopher, Socrates, 
was killed was made from this plant. 
These and many other poisonous plants 
are discussed and illustrated in Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 86. It may be pro- 
cured by writing to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Much interesting information may also 
be found in Pammel’s ‘‘Manual of 
Poisonous Plants,’’ Torch Press, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 

The Boy Scouts should also be ac- 
quainted with some of the useful native 
plants, and you will find Bulletin 219 of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry very help- 
ful in this connection. It is entitled 
|‘‘American Medicinal Leaves and 
”? and may be obtained from the 

Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
| ton, D. GC. 














In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly."’ 


This plant is easily recognized | 


Never gather | 


poison ivy | 


sometimes seen creeping | | clients. 





| booklet A 811. 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 


@ Leslies @ 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
350,000 Copies an Issue. 


PATENTS and PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS THAT PAY. $427,530 MADE By 
2 Books—**What and How to Invent— Proof 
of Fortunes in Patents’’ and 112-page Guide Free! 
Free report as to patentability. E. E. Vrooman 
Patent Attorney, 862 F St., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. For Facts about 
Prizes, Rewards, etc., send 8c stamps for our new 
128 page book of intense interest to Inventors 
R. S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 91, Washington, D. C 
Established 1869. 


PATENTS BUILD FORTUNES FOR YOU. OUR 
free booklets tell how; also what toinvent. Writ« 
today. D. Swift & Co., 311 7th Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


PATENTS BRING RICHES WHEN OF VALUE. 
Our free Books cover the subject. We give personal 
service. Wide experience. Trade Marks Registered. 
Write today. Beeler & Robb, 244 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


MONEY IN IDEAS — EDISON, AMERICA’S 
greatest inventor, tells ““How to Invent’’ in a booklet 
which we have published. It will be sent free on re- 
quest to Henry N. Copp, Registered Patent At- 
torney 55, Washington, D. C. 


IDEAS WANTED. MANUFACTURERS | ARE 
writing for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. Personal 
services. I get patent or no fee. Advice free. 

B. Owen, 14 Owen Bldg. Washington, D. C. 








INVENTORS OF WIDE EXPERIENCE EMPLOY 
my method in securing patents. So will you eventu- 
ally. Why wait? Just send for my free book. 
Wm. T. Jones, 805 G Street, Washington, D. C. 


“PATENTS AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES,’’ A 
(2-page treatise sent free upon request; tells what 
to invent and where to sell it. Write today. H.S. 
Hill, 9099 McLachlen Building, Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON 


BEST SERVICES OF ANY KIND FURNISHED, 
at or from National Capital ; also dependable advice, 

reliable information and correct data on any subject 
at moderate fees. Booklet free. Government-Infor- 
mation Bureau, Lock Box 503, Washington, D. C. 


__REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 


CA A L I FO RNIA’S SANTA CLARA VALLEY, 
known as the “poor man’s paradise,” surrounds Sun- 
nyvale, the manufacturing suburb of San Francisco. 
Ideal climate. Best soil for fruit, truck gardening, 
chicken ranching and diversified farming. Ample 
water. Write to-day for new fifty-page illustrated 
book, mailed free. Address Sunnyvale Chamber of 
Commerce, 83 Crossman Bidg., Sunnyvale, California. 























HELP WANTED 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS ABOUT 
over 360,000 protected positions in U. S. service. 
More than 40,000 vacancies every year. There is a 
big chance here for you, sure and generous pay, 
lifetime employment. Easy to get. Just ask for 
No obligation. Earl Hopkins, 





Washington, D. C. 


| WANTED—HIGHGRADE SALESMAN IN EVERY 


The | 


large city for new check protecting device—posi- 
tively the best of its kind. Exclusive agency and 
liberal commissions to right man. Big opportunity. 
State references and qualifications. Peerless Check 
Protecting Co., Rochester, N. Y¥ 


WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS—-AVER- 
age $90.00. Examinations everywhere May 4th. 
Write immediately for sample questions. Candidates 
prepared free. Franklin Institute, Dept. W 143, 
Rochester, N. , a 





OLD COINS | 


OLD COINS — $7.75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 
1853 Quarters. $20 for a$l-2. Keep all money dated 
before 1884, and send 10c at once for new Illustrated 
Coin Value Book, 4x7. It may mean pout fortune. 
Clark & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 31, LeRoy, N 


SONG WRITERS 


SONG WRITERS: POEMS WANTED. MAKE 
Money! New Idea! Details, Advice, Criticism 
Absolutely ng Fleming Studio, 507 Gaiety Theatre 
Bidg., N. Y. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. HUNDREDS 
of dollars have been made by writers of successful 
words or music. Past experience unnecessary. Send 
us your song poems, with or without music, or write 
for free particulars. 


Acceptance Guaranteed If 


Available. Washington only place to secure copy- 

right. H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Dept. 218, Washing- 

ton, D. \ 7d Lar 
~~" MOTION” PICTURES 


PICTURE PLAY WRITERS WANTED. YOU 
can write a Motion Picture Play. Great demand. 
Big pay. We'll teach you. Send your address. 
Picture Play Ass’n, San Francisco. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS > ; 


UNCLE SAM IS A LIBERAL EMPLOYER. 
Qualify for a Government position. We prepare you 
by mail for any Civil Service Examination. Write to- 
day for free Booklet 38. Capital Civil Service School, 
Washington, D. C. 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS, EARN 
$25 to $100 a week. Wecan positively show you by 
mail How to Increase Your Salary. Book mailed 
free. Page-Davis, 42 Page Blde., Chicago, Ti. 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR. LEARN TO DRAW. 
We will teach you by mail how to draw for maga- 
zines and newspapers. Send for free Catalog. 
School of Illustration, 42 Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


__PHOTOS, PHOTO SUPPLIES __ 


FREE—PHOTO POSTAL CARD OF U. S. CAP- 
itol with every order. Films developed, 10c. roll. 
Velox prints 2 1-4 x 31-4, 3c.; 21-2x41-4, 31-2x3 
1-2, 4c.; 31-4 x 5 1-2, 4x 5, Be. Highest grade work. 
Dept. | Columbia Photo Supply Co., Washington, 

















FARM LANDS 


NEW YORK FARMS FOR SALE ON EASY 
terms. For list call on or address B. F. McBurney 
& Co., 309 Bastable Block, Syracuse, N. Y., or 703 
Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


THE “‘ESPECIALLY FOR WOMEN’”’ CLASSIFIED 
column of Leslie’s Weekly offers excellent oppor- 
tunity to those who have some article for sale or ex- 

change appealing to women or to those who want to 











purchase something. The circulation of Leslie’s 
is 350,000 copies an issue. All classified advertising 
is guaranteed position next to reading. . Write for 
complete information and find out how the column 
ean be of service to you. Leslie’s Weekly, Classified 
Dept., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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50,000 Copies an Issue. 


REPRESENTATIVES, ETC. 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. SPLEN- 
me assured right man to act as our repre- 
e after learning our business thoroughly by 
Former experience unnecessary. All we re- 
honesty, ability, ambition and willingness to 
lucrative business. No soliciting or travel- 
his is an exceptional opportunity for a man 
in section to get into a big paying business with- 
ital and become independent for life. Write 

for full particulars. Address E. R. Marden, 

Dre he National Co-Operative Real Estate Com- 
n 360 Marden Building, Washington, D. C. 


a 





ES’ECIALLY FOR WOMEN | 





woO.\\AN SUFFRAGE LITERATURE. WOMEN 
ed in Suffrage should distribute propaganda 
am their friends. Booklets, addresses, etc., may 
he 1ined from the Suffrage Party, 1 Madison 
Ave.. N. ¥. Write for particulars. 


ADORN YOUR ROOM WITH JUDGE PRINTS. 
Ch ng pictures by Flagg, Hamilton, Christy and 
ther famous artists, suitable for framing. Send 
10¢ catalogue and receive a picture free, Judge, 
295 Fifth Ave., New York. 


AGENTS: BUILD UP A REPEAT-ORDER BUSI- 
elling Nail Polish. Every man and woman 
needs it. You soon have big paying business. Not 
a novelty but a necessity—the newest and best of 
its kind. Only one representative to a section. 
Write for particulars now. Pridham Mfg. Co., 404 
W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 

LESSONS IN EBLOCUTION BY A SUCCESSFUL 
impersonator and entertainer. Many years of expe- 
rience Negro dialect her specialty. Write for 
particulars. Mrs. Hardin Burnley, 422 West End 
Avenue, New York City. 


Curious Facts and Figures. 
: i BILLION cigarettes were man- 





ness, 





ufactured in the United States in | 


1911—enough to give every man, 





} 


1912 


The Truth About Labor in the 
Steel Mills. 
(Continued from page 454.) 


the Ravine Street school I found that 44 
cut of a total of 46 were foreign chil- 
dren, the ages ranging from three to six 
years. In all the rooms visited, tests 
of mental nimbleness of the pupils were 
made by the teachers, while the little 
ones sang together and gave individual 
recitations. In mental tests in arith- 
metic an amazing readiness in answers 
was shown. The enunciation of English 
was more clear and perfect in these 
little sons and daughters of foreigners 
than it is in the children of Americans 
in the same school grades, and it was 
inspiring to hear them sing patriotic 
songs, one of which, with this refrain, 
was given with peculiar zest: 


Then hurrah for the flag, our country’s flag ! 
Its stripes and white stars, too! 

There is no flag in any land 
Like our own red, white and blue! 


There were all types of faces, a young 
congress of races; but all were aglow 
with a common intelligence. The chief 
thing natively characteristic about the 
children was their clothing, which—in 
almost all respects good, and in all re- 
spects adequate—-still showed a brilliant 
diversity of colors that distinguish the 
half-Oriental taste of mothers, most of 
whom came from the region of the | 
Adriatic. 

There are other schools or classes, 
associated with the Carnegie libraries in 
the boroughs, for technical and other 
education, with night sessions, that are 
attended among others by young men in| 
the mills who are ambitious to fit them- | 





7 ¢ j i > gnc rene 
woman and child in the country 1,909 | selves for good positions. 


| 


teen small cigars and four pounds of | tive, they present a more concrete study 


apiece. During the same time there 
were manufactured eighty cigars, thir- 


smoking tobacco for each person in the | a, to characteristics here. 


country. 

More than a billion dollars’ worth of 
manufactures were sent out of the 
United States last year. 

The vault of the burned Equitable 
Building, New York City, gave up 


As the Slavs greatly outnumber all | 
other foreigners and are more assimila- | 


They are 
thrifty, many of them own their own 
homes, at laborers’ wages, as has been | 
shown, and they enjoy life. I went 


\from Pittsburgh to Clairton one night, 


$282,000,000 in money and securities | 


unharmed. 

The post-office, during 1911, handled 
enough mail to give every man, woman 
and child in the country a letter every 
other day throughout the year. 

There are more mules in Texas than 


in any other State—703,000, valued at| fore the ball, 


$73,112,000. 


Coffee Hurts 
ONE IN THREE. 


It is difficult to make people believe 
that coffee is a poison to at least one 
person out of every three, but people 
are slowly finding it out, although thou- 
sands of them suffer terribly before 
they discover the fact. 

A New York hotel man says: ‘‘Each 
time after drinking coffee I became rest- 
less, nervous and excited, so that I was 
unable to sit five minutes in one place, 
was also inclined to vomit and suffered 
from loss of sleep, which got worse and 
worse. 

‘A lady said that perhaps coffee was 
the cause of my trouble, and suggested 
that I try Postum. I laughed at the 
thought that coffee hurt me, but she in- 
sisted so hard that I finally had some 
Postum made. I have been using it in 
place of coffee ever since, for I noticed 
that all my former nervousness and ir- 
ritation disappeared. I began to sleep 
perfectly, and the Postum tasted as good 
or better than the old coffee, so what 
was the use of sticking to a beverage 
that was injuring me? 

“One day on an excursion up the 


country I remarked to a young lady 
friend on her greatly improved appear- 
ance. She explained that some time be- 
fore she had quit using coffee and taken 
Postum. She had gained a number of 
poun is and her former palpitation of the 
hear’. humming in the ears, trembling 
of tie hands and legs and other dis- 
agre-able feelings had _ disappeared. 
oa commended me to quit coffee and 
ak 


«© Postum and was very much sur- 
pris! to find that I had already made 


the  \ange. 

‘ said her brother had also re- 
celv | great benefits from leaving off | 
coff. and taking on Postum.”’ ‘‘There’s 
a re.son.’? 


Ever read the above letter? A’ 


he\\ one appears from time to time. 
The v are genuine, true, and full of 
human interest. 


| violinists, a bass viol and a character- 


to attend a Slav ball, and saw enjoy- 
ment at its full, without regard for con- 
ventions that hedge such a function in 
more sophisticated society. 

The event took place in a long, nar- 
row hall owned by a Slav and adjoining 
a bowling alley also owned by this Slav. 
The night was rainy, but the weather 
did not interfere. At the station, be- 
was seen a Slav orchestra, 
engaged in Pittsburgh—two or three 


istic sound-producing instrument like a 
dulcimer, with strings pounded by an 
expert. There was no strong liquor on 
sale at the hall, but soft drinks were 
served. The company trooped in, young 
men and girls, old men and fraus, chil- 
dren by dozens—they always attend— 
and even an infant’s carriage was trun- 
dled in, and the mother at one stage left 
the baby in good hands and joined the 
dance. The music for the most part 
was monotonous in measure, though 
waltz melodies intervened. The char- 
acteristic dance of the older ones was a 
taking of hands, the couple facing each 
other at arms’ length, with hands held 
well up and a shuffling step, accom- 
panied by a spiral swaying of bodies and 
punctuated at intervals by a stamping 
of feet in unison. As it progressed, 
there were nearer contacts, but nothing 








Jike the ‘‘trots’’ and ‘‘hugs’”’ in high 
social vogue. 

As a waltz was sounded, the younger 
—each youth with his maiden—danced 
it decorously, as it used to be danced, 
with hardly the spanning of a waist, al- 
though here and there could be seen a 
couple, who perhaps verged on matri- 
mony, with a closer bearing and oblivion 
in their eyes. The band was stationed 
on a tiny stage, with a back drop ap- 
parently painted by a sign-maker’s ap- 
prentice. But no luxury of surround- 
ings could have augmented the felicity 
of the occasion for those who made it 
vocal with hailings to one another across 
the room, with audible comments and 
native wit, and apparently with ingenu- 
ous domestic disclosures as they danced. 
Nearly all the men wore their hats, the 
young bloods with modish ones set at 
smart angles like real Americans, and 
often holding cigars and cigarettes afire 
between their lips, and no one among 
them more proud or important appar- 
ently than his neigbhor. These were 





“‘unhappy’’ examples of ‘‘the poor for- 
eigner’’ in the steel mills, with the 
‘“‘unhappy”’ addition of his wife and 
children. 


In answering advertisements please mention 





461 











SPENDING A DOLLAR TO 
SAVE THREE 


True Stories of “Efficiency Engineering” 
With the Westinghouse Electric Motor 


HEN a watch factory not far from Chicago decided, in 

opening a new plant, that electric drive was the only 
thing for the modern watch works, they called our engineers 
in consultation. 

We advised them that in their particular case the apparent 
extra expense of individual motor drive with Westinghouse Motors 
over group drive was not an expense at all, but an‘investment, 

After going over with them the advantages of individual motor 
drive in ease of control, in economy of factory arrangement, in 
efficiency of operation because no current is consumed in turning 
shafting enough for a dozen machines when only one is needed, they 
agreed with us, and installed the individual Westinghouse Motors. 

For comparison, this plant had as a neighbor a plant turning 
out the same class of work but applying power to its machines 
through shafting and belts by means of two large electric motors. 

n a year’s comparison the power bill per machine for the 
same amount of work is one-third less for the individual drive. 

As to what these people think of the Westinghouse Motors 
after two years of operation, we quote from a letter written by them: 
“We cannot say enough in praise of the Westinghouse Three-phase 
small motors. The design, workmanship, and performance is 
beyond criticism, and we take great pleasure in showing them to 
anyone interested in motor drive.” 

But back of the design and the rugged construction that thou- 
sands of users of Westinghouse Motors praise at every opportunity 
is the service that goes with the Westinghouse Motor. 

This service has in mind not the installation of a motor, but 
efficient manufacturing production by means of the motor. 
To that end the motor is designed to do its particular work with 
the least lost motion or expenditure of energy. And to thatend we 
give the customer the full benefit of our wide experience in indus- 
trial power application. 

You are interested in the Westinghouse Motor if you are 
interested in any of the great industries in this country. The West- 
inghouse Motor has bettered some operation in every one of them. 

Bring yourself right up to date on this matter of eficiency work 
in the manufacturing end of your business by getting in touch with 
us. Our power application experience is perhaps the widest in the 
country. A personal letter asking for “cases” in your own business 
will be of course treated as confidential and will not commit you any 
further than you wish to be committed. On this subject write Eff- 
ciency Engineering Division, industrial Dept. L, East Pittsburg, Pa. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh 


Representatives all over the World. 


Sales Offices in Forty-five American Cities. 








“Leslie's Weekly.’ 
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hiclets 
Che Bainty Mint Covered || 
Candp Counted | 


Chewing Gum 


Chiclets are the refine- 
ment of chewing gum 
for people of refine- 
ment. Served at swag- 
ger luncheons, teas, 
dinners, card parties. 
The onlychewing gum 
that ever received the 
unqualified sanction 
of best society. It’s ||} | 
*| the peppermint—the /: 
true mint. | 








Look for the Bird Cards in 
the packages. You can se- 
cure a beautiful Bird Album 
free. 


For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 


5c. the Ounce and in 5c., 
10c, and 25c. Packets 
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Keep This Chest in 
Your Home 15 Days 





Making Money in Wall 


Street. 
By J. FRANK HOWELL. 


N YEARS gone 
D the various 
gvames of chance 


appealed especially 
to the wage-earner, 


other conservative 


means of 





encour- 
agement to save 
were not so readily 


Argu- 


LEVING 


J. FRANK HOWELL, 


A vovernor of the 


Consolidated Stock accessible. 


Exchange at ing that a dollar or 

New York so was too small to 

do much with, this 

class was willing to gamble the few 


shillings for rainbow possibilities, In 
time, one by one, each of these enticing 
schemes was suppressed by the govern- 
ment, only to be succeeded by some- 
thing as bad or worse, because more 
subtle, until some ingenious impostor 
thought out the opportunity afforded in 
exchanging for the despised dollar a 
beautifully engraved certificate of a pic- 
turesquely described hole in the ground, 
in which each subscriber would become 
a director and moving spirit—in his 
mind. The public bit greedily and cried 
for more. 

At different periods in the past thirty 
years we have experienced interruptions 
that greatly unsettled general business 
conditions throughout the country. 
Each and every such experience operated 
with cumulative force and more disas- 
trous results, until now they come like 
a rapid recurrence of crushing blows, 


But the 


American 


| people are possessed of boundless cour- 
peo} 


age and resources, and it might be as 
well to adopt the broad philosophy that 
the reverses and disasters inflicted upon 


|us are disciplinary and educational—for 
| our good as a nation and as unit 


A country built on aati my a the 


| soundest and most enduring foundation 
|might have crumbled under the stress, 


like poorly made brick, from the con- 
tinued onslaught that business interests 
have suffered in the last few years. 
They have stood the shocks miraculously. 
Bear material has been furnished relent- 
lessly, of which any reasonable percent- 
age would have sufficed (in times gone 
by) to drive the financial interests to 
the cyclone cellar. Yet the average 
prices for all good properties prove that 


| 
= ‘| . : jad 
+—_—___ hi | the experience, though trying and dis- 
ww heartening, has been beneficial. It has 





Write today for Big, Mlustrated Free Book showing all styles 
sizes and prices of beautiful, genuine Piedmont Southern Red 
Cedar Chests, particulars of Free Trial Offer and all infcrmation. 


| 


taught security-holders confidence and | 


self-reliance. Now, when a “‘drive’’ is 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chests are moth, mice, dust and damp proof. | made, prices, asa rule, come back with 


Beautiful. ornamental. economical. Necded in every home Sol 
jirect from factory at factory prices, freight prepaid. Guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST (0 , Dept. 27, Statésyille, N.C. 





Send me $1.00 and I will send you this ifi- 

cent, guaranteed blue-white, perfect cut GEN E 

diamond ring; set in 14K solid gold **Tiffany’ 
ladies or Icher’’ for men. Examine it care- 


for 
fully and after satisfying yourself as to its quality 


and value, pay the agent $4.00 and keep it; the 
balance of $30 you can pay at the rate of $1.00 a 
Yous To make new customers, I am giving a full 

value; this > St for $35. Send $1. . 
508 Olive St., St. Louis, MO, 


10 CENTISADAY 


buys the Pittsburgh Visible Type 
writer. Madein our own factory at 
Kittanning, Pa. $65 now—later the 
price will he $100, The best type- 
writer in the world, far excelsany 
$100 machine made Entire line 
visible Back spacer, tabulator, two 

lor ribbon, universal kevboard, ete. Agents wanted every- 
where. Gne Pittsburgh Visible Machine Free for a very small 
service. No selling necessary. 


To Get One and to learn of our easy terms and 


ree full particulars regarding this unprec- 
«dented offer, say to usin a letter, ‘Mail your FREE OFFER.,"’ 


The Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Co. 


Dept. 69, Union Rank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


100 Ways to Make Money by Writing 

Many writers earn $50 a week from small $4 
or $5 checks. This new book tells every way that 
a dollar can be earned by being a writer. One 
hint may make you $10, The chapter on photo- 
plays alone is worth the price. 


THE MAGAZINE MAKER 
241 Fourth Avenue New York 















the quick snap of a rubber band. There 
are many stocks selling at ‘‘ex-dividend”’ 
prices—stocks that on their merit be- 
|long about where they are selling or 
labove. There are other stocks that 
might not be worth their present quoted 
| price for general distribution to the pub- 
| lic, even though put on an increased div- 
|idend basis, yet still be cheap to the 
cliques and syndicates responsible for 
their origin and their market manage- 
ment. The latter class of stocks should 
be avoided as extra hazardous. On the 
other hand, we have numerous bond is- 
sues, and also preferred and industrial 
stocks that can be bought with safety 
with closed eyes. They have been sea- 
soned and tried out to the limit. 

The forces are organizing for a mighty 
upheaval. A grand awakening is in our 
very forefront. The country is emerg- 
ing from a period of depression that be- 
gan five years ago—a period marked by 
liquidation, a concentration of resources, 
voluntary and enforced economics——and 
to-day itis stronger and richer than ever 
before in its history. It has a larger 
aggregate of surplus capital than sane 
men would have dared to prophesy a 
decade ago. During the last five years 
of depression, the gold mines of the 
world have added $2,500,000,000 to the 
grand total of basfe money, and for 
every such golden dollar there has been 
automatically created four dollars of 
credit. This addition to the vital fluid 
of commerce and industry is a prodig- 
ious new force for the development of 
the world’s resources—a power resist- 
less when in action. 





for the reason of 
the remote yet 
well-advertised 100 
to 1 ticket that 
won. In those days 
the savings banks, 
building and loan 
associations and) 


What a tribute to 
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IS LOCATED IN YOUR TOWN—READY 
TO MEASURE YOU—FOR A 
GUARANTEED SPRING SUIT— 

WRITE FOR HIS NAME. 


MASTER. TAILORS 





Li at mi (emin iii 


\ | 
ay, 
it amare 
in good spirits. A stror 


pleasure. Price is reasonable. Every 
satisfactory. Write today for circular. 


This machine is built to last 
permanent plaything; operated by the children with their hands and feet, 


Makes them breathe deep of fresh air and grow strong. 
ww-to 
machine is guaranteed anc sent on free trial. 


HEALTH MEKRY-GO-ROUND CO., Dept. 310, Quincy, ll., U.S. 4, 





OVIDE HEALTHY AMUSEMEN 
for your Children at 


The Health Merry-go-Round promotes the health, strength and ha; 
piness of your children. 


1s Bebe ee — 


Sure to do them good mentally, morally and physically 
of seasoned hardwood, iron and steel. A saf; 


Keeps them at home an 
un which plays any tune adds greatly to thei, 
Money refunded if no 


ed or 











Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
| treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 

inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable, Address Insurance Editor, LESLIF’s 
WEEKLY, Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
Madison Square, New Yor! 





ork, 





ARRIAGE is a good thing. It is 
a part of the duty every young 


man owes to his race and to the} 


community. 
after marriage is life insurance. 
young man of riches may scoff at this, 
but riches sometimes ‘‘take wings, 
while a life-insurance policy in a sound 
company is something that is not af- 
fected by mischance or ill fortune. The 
young man who depends upon his own 


And one of the first duties | 


The | 
29 | 
| 


efforts for a living, more than any other | 
young man, should follow marriage with | 


life insurance, and thus provide surely 


leach one shaking the business founda-| for a wife, or for a wife and babies, 
tions of the nation. 
the muck-rakers! 


against the inevitable. Such a young 
man may demur at this, on the theory 


| all found their original figures too low. 


| 


In answering advertisements piease mention “‘Leslie’s Weekly.’’ 


that he ‘‘can’t afford it.’ But youth is 
not inclined to consider all possibilities 
in such acase. Life insurance is one of 
the things that should be afforded at the 


expense of something less important. 


If a young man smokes, he surely can 


curtail his tobacco supply by one cigar | 
a day, or he can save an equivalent by | 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


cutting off something else he does not 
need. The cost of a single medium- 
price cigar a day will pay the premium 
on a life-insurance policy, say, for 
$1,000. And thus, by a slight conces- 
sion as to a single habit, some neces- 


| 
| 


sary provision may be made for the 


future 


J.C., Dansville, Ill.: Better make inquiry of some | 


local banker. 

P., New Bedford, Mass.: 1. The Connecticut 
Mutual and the New York Life both have the best 
kind of a record. 2. If you are safeguarding the 
future for yourself, the endowment plan might suit 
you best. 

W.. Big Stone Gap, Va.: Any of the old and well- 
established New England, New ork, or other old 
line companies will give satisfactory returns with 
safety to the insured. 2. The Travelers, of Hart- 
ford, the Aetna, of Hartford, and the Preferred Ac- 
cident of New York. 

E. D., Auburn, N. Y.: T have so frequently ex- 
pressed my opinion adversely to the fraternal assess- 
ment associations, that I am surprised that readers 
do not understand my position. These associations 
must either increase their assessments, or go the 
way of those that have failed to do so 

G., Portland, Ore.: The Bankers Life of Ne- 
braska is not one of the largest companies. It is 
hardly fair to compare it with a company of such 
age and experience as you mention. The older 
company, w (ha arger surplus and a lower percent- 
age of cost makes the better showing. 

T., Marquette, Mich.: Every assessment com- 
pany began by stating that its rates were low and in 
all probability would not be raised, yet they have 
For this 
reason I advise insurance in an old line company. 
It would cost more at the outset but you get it back 
in the increased value of your policy. If your fra- 
ternal policy is given up, it has little or no value, 
while an old line policy is worth more and more the 
longer you carry it 


Kherynt— 








LESLIE’S PRESIDENTIAL 
VOTING CONTEST 


(See page 444) 


My choice for the next president of 
the United States is 


in 1908 I voted fot......... ceictiecatintianll 
Name ..... “a feel ae 
i icpinesssssersnions costiniapai 


























Cycling or Motorcycling—be care free! In- 
sure the safety of others as well as yourself, 


Equip your machine with a 


CORBIN BRAKE 


It increases the pleasures of the road, be- 
cause it means Confidence, Reliability and 
Control. 

Any bicycle agent or repair shop can fit the 
Corbin Brake to the hub of your machine, 
Insist on CORBIN, 


Write for free, illustrated catalog, 
describing all models, 


THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 
Division of the American Hardware Corporation 


Licensed Coaster Brake Manufacturers 


222 High Street New Britain, Conn, 


Sent to your home by express prepaid 





seautifu 


Sizes and Prices J £"\°°°!\ By 


und at- 


9x6 ft., $3.50 all colors Easily 
9x72 ftay 4.008 Reve clam and 
wf ps 

9x9 it., 4.50 wear Woven in 


9x10!» ft., 5.009 on 
9x12 ft., 5.50 
9x15 ft., 6.50 


piece, Both 
sides can be used, 
Sold direct at one 
profit, Money re- 

















funded If not satis- 
factory. 


New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors, sent free 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 699 Bourse Bidg., Phila. 










ee 
REAL MONEY SAVERS 


Futirely different from th j 
| 
; 





ordinary waterproof colla 

stvle and appearance. You « t 

tell them from linen. Collars 

s We, Atdealers--Style Book / ree 
THE ARLINGTON CO, 

Fetal lished 1883 725 Broadway, N. Y. 

=. -— a 


















This 40c Pipe 
25 Remove 
bowl. Clean 
instantly. Pipe 

Always sweet, Perfect drainage Fee 
---lry smoke, Looks like Cala- pair- 
bash. Regular price 40c. Special ing 
introduetory price 25¢ postpaid a 

H. & B. PIPE WORKS clalty 
Box 523 Cincinnati, Ohio ie 








DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
THAT’S ALL WE WANT TO KNOW 
Now, we will not give you any 
grand prize—or 4 lot of free stuff if 
you answer this ad. Nor do we « \ailn 
to make you rich in a week, = but if 
you are anxious to develop yo tal 
ent with a successful cartoonist, 0 
you can make money, send a cy of 
this picture, with 6 cents in stops, 
for portfolie of cartoons and sampl 
lesson plate, and let us explain 
The W. L. Evans Seuool of Cartooning 
323 Ball Bidg., " ae i tt Cleveland, Obie 
8h. p., 2 cylinder, $125.00 
4h.p., IL cylinder, 57.00 
2 Acylinder, 39.75 
— a. 


- 7) 














Bullt Like an Automobile Engine. Ys 
2 to 2Ub. p., ready to ship; gasoline or kerosene. 
Drives boats of all kinds; starts easy; cannot 
backfire; almost noiseless. 6-YEAR 
ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE — 30-DAY 






TRIAL. Three moving parte—women 

and children run it. Starts without crank- - 
ing. Demonstrate an engine for us and get 
yours at cost. BE FIRST IN T= RRI- 
TORY TO GET OFFER. Sales plan and §) 








LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Offers advertisers exceptional opportuni: ¢s. 
Over 350,000 copies an issue for $! 50 


per line. We have interesting statistic. if 











you are interested. 
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RIL EIGHTEENTH, 


1912 


The Bicycle Boy Scouts, 








Patrol of Ame 


Bicycle Boy Scouts are 


rTNHE 
| picked boys of their troop. 


They 
are sturdy, alert, self-reliant and 
P"epared for emergencies. They have 


Passed all 
%d-class and first-class scout degrees 
and have won merit badges for cycling. 
By making a specialty of one phase of 
scouting, they are helping in the general 
levelopment of their troop and in carry- 
ing out plans that make for more fun on 
hikes and in camp. 

Bicycling is an important phase of the 
Boy Scout activities. It is in line with 
the aims of the leaders of the movement 
to encourage boys to keep out in the 
air and take physical exercise. 
West, chief scout executive of 
the Boy Scouts of America, owes much 
to the bicycle and the freshair. A crip- 
ple, he was compelled as a boy to use 
crutches. He 
work. 


open 
James E. 


the | 


the tests for tenderfoot, sec- | 





vican Boy Scouts on their bicycles 


tening them in the form of an elongated 
triangle, over which canvas is stretched. 
Three corners fastened to three 
bicycles. 

Secondly, the bicycle scouts have spe- 
cial duties on hikes and in camps. They 
go ahead of the hikers and scout for a 
good place at which to prepare the mid- 
day meal. They select a site near the 
water, or, if the day is specially hot, 
they find both shade and water conven 
iently placed for the boys. Then, too, 
they can be getting the fire ready and 
making other preparations to hurry the 
midday luncheon. They prove helpful 
in carrying messages from scout 
camp to another. 

Thirdly, the bicycle scouts have many 
games which train their powers of per- 
ception and test their self-reliance. The 
games prove whether the boys are effi- 


are 


one 


was poor and in need of | cient scouts, whether in the woods they 
At one time the only opportunity | can see things without being seen, hear 
open to him was in a bicycle agency, | without being heard, 


are keen observ- 


where they required all their employes|ers, and then are capable of making de- 


to ride a wheel. 
one afternoon, got the job, 
short time grew 
pounds to 130 pounds, could walk with- 
out crutches and improved in health. 
This made him a thorough 
the outdoor life and he has 
strongly advocated the use of the bi- 
cycle. The use of the bicycle also de- 
velops resourcefulness and self-control 
as well as the power of endurance. 

The bicycle scouts are selected with 
care by the scoutmaster, who directs a 
troop of three or more patrols—each 
patrol having eight boys. A patrol of 
bicycle scouts is a splendid part of a 
troop. The boys are chosen because 
they have the qualities requisite for 
good bicycle scouts and can add to the 
spirit and enthusiasm of the troop. Be- 
sides being keen-eyed, quick-witted, 
muscular boys, the bicycle scouts must 
have ridden bicycles fifty miles in ten 
hours and must know how to repair a 
bicycle. Once the patrol is selected, 
each boy is assigned to a special line of 


and ina 


work. One scout must be an excellent 
repairer, two must be drilled in signal- 
ing, one is well up in first aid, another 
18 a specialist in cooking, and at least 


one should have unusually well devel- 
oped the faculty of observation. 
The activities of the bicycle scouts 


may be divided into three parts, all de- 
sigr to train the boys to get the 
greaiest amount of fun and _ physical 
and mental advantage out of the bi- 
cycle, and also to teach them to be of 
help to their fellow-scouts. First, the 
boys engage in drills to perfect them- 
selv-s in handling their bicycles under 
all possible emergencies. They train 
then «Ives in observing things as they 
Speed along a road, and then write down 
Wha’ they remember. They practice 
drav og maps of the roads over which 
they have passed and marking down the 
Impo-tant places. They practice find- 
ing |veir way at night along new roads. 
The train themselves specially for 
first-,id work. Three bicycles can be 
Use’ as an ambulance for carrying a 
Wounded person. This is made by tak- 
ng (wo staves and across bar and fas- 


He learned to ride in| 


in weight from 99! 


ductions from what they have seen. In 
the observation race a patrol of scouts 
on foot is sent ahead to occupy a wood 
or hill with outposts to watch for in- 
'vaders. The bicycle scouts are sent out 


convert to | to find them and learn just how and 
ever since | 


where they are encamped and to make a | 


report to the scoutmaster in camp. 
There is an umpire on hand to see that 
they make their observations without 
exposing themselves too much, and the 
scout who gets back to camp and gives 
the most nearly completed report is the 
winner. Tracking the spy is another 
interesting cycle game. The 
chosen for the spy is given a five-minuté 
start and has his wheel tired with a 
different tread than the others. He 
leaves a scout sign at every road he 


scout 
| 


turns into, and the rest of the scouts ,; 


have to track him by his tire marks and 
scout signs. 


There is an excellent patrol of bicycle | 


scouts in Oakland, Cal., under J. W. 
Griffin, scoutmaster. M. J. Sarsfield, in 
Hyde Park, Chicago, has a well-devel- 
oped, efficient patrol of bicycle scouts. 
Denver, Col., has several seouts who 
have won the merit badges for cycling. 
At Wilmette, Ill., a number of boys 
have proved themselves excellent bi- 
cycle scouts. 


The Public is at Fault. 
Hon, Edward I. Brundage, of Chicago. 


AN AN improvement be expected 


in the public service while a large | 


percentage of voters remain in- 
different? The returns show that an 


increasing number of voters exercise 
| their right of suffrage only at presi- 
dential elections. Business _ interest 


then dictates their attendance at the 
polls. Cannot these men see they not 
only have a business interest, but a pa- 
triotic duty, in the election of the minor 
officers who administer the laws closest 
to our daily life? It is deplorable that 
politics, in the mind of the average busi- 
ness man, has become the synonym of 
corruption, because our theory of gov- 
ernment presumes every citizen to be a 
politician. 
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THE SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


TIN of Velvet is a joy 


forever. 


Or, anyway, until you 


finish the tinful. But there / 
is more Velvet—unless Nature 

loses the secret and that won- 

derful Kentucky Burley stops 
growing. So long as that 
precious Burley grows, sup- 
plying those perfect middle 
leaves—those Velvet leaves— 

so long as there is clean 
country air to mellow this care- 

fully picked tobacco for two 

full years, Velvet will be 

with you. 

And what a good smoke! Nothing 

left out by Nature or by all this care 

and patience but the bite. That’s 


missing. Everything else you have 
always wanted is there. 


Light up and you'll say YES! 


Full size 2-ounce Tins, 10c. 
One-ounce Bags, conve- 
nient for cigarettes, 5c. 





00357. & @ 0. 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 


Stock owned hy Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.) 


TIAN R& 











SEK eSANITARIUM 
SPEND YOUR Pa 


VACATION AT THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


and Secure Real Rest, Health and sy same oe 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium is built upon a solid scientific foundation. It does not depend upon “*Joafing " or mere 
idleness. Here the new channels of thought, methods of living and change of surroundings combine to buoy ve 500 the 
spirit, rebuild healthful functions, and inspire new hope Sanitarium with its 30 specializing an on 
nurses, 200 varieties of baths, innumerable forms of electrical, Swedish, mechanical and other forms of F 
treatment, is not merely a health resort. It has the most extensive clinical laboratories i in the 
world. It has complete and scientifically organized facilities for : ining the exact 
location and measure of the malady of each individual : 2. For the discovery and removal 
of the causes of that malady: 3. For the repair of the meret wrought by malady. 
Indeed, the Sanitarium is the educational centre of a world-wide movement for phvsical 
betterment. Automobiling, golfing, tennis, swimming, boating and a healthful 
pleasures. RATES ARE MODERATE. Board and room, inc! bath, ser- 
vices of bath attendant and necessary medical attention cost less here cen rd and 
room alone at many first class resort hotels. 

Portfolio of Views FREE. Write for it and make your plans immediately for 
your tip in May and June. 


The Sanitarium Dept. 341 Battle Creek, Mich, 


MAKE YOUR BOY HAPPY 


by giving him THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. You could not give 


him : a greater ple asure or a stronger influence for good. 


WALTER CAMP 











one of the ablest American writers and acknowledged to be the foremost 
authority on Athletics, edits 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 


Each issue of this splendid magazine is filled 
with clean, fascinating stories and instructive 
articlesall of intense interest to every live boy . 
Departments devoted to The Boy Scouts of 
America,Electricity, Mechanics, Athle tics, Pho 
wegrenhs, Compeasss Stamps and Coin new handsome 
co. in colors each month. Beautifully nT strated thr aah 
Pct 











Mie we will send you THE Boys MAGAZINE for 
. AND a copy of the most nsef and practi al 
‘ read, — Witty Wage for Bose to Karn Money,” 
of the foremost American man- 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


AND this splendid baseball glove ‘ 





lowe is made by one 





ufacturers, of finest tan leather, felt dide d, web thumb and deep pocket 
Send in your order today You thseription will be entered at once and the book and 
hasehall glove will be sent to you by return mai Satisfaction, or money refunded, 


Address, THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 856 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE at all news-stands, 10c a copy 
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Assets, over - - 
Liabilities, nearly 
Income in 1911, over 
Capital and Surplus, over 


Paid Policvholders in 1911, over 
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Founded by John F. Dryden, Pionee 


r of Industrial Insurance in America | 





ANNUAL STATEMENT, DEC, 31, 1911 


259 Million Dollars 
241 Million Dollars 
- 81 Million Dollars 
18 Million Dollars 
27 Million Dollars 


Life Insurance Issued and Paid for in 


Increase in Paid-for Insurance in Force, over - - 167 


Liabilities include Policy Dividends - 


of which there is payable in 1912 


Total Paid Policyholders since organization, plus amount held at interest to their credit, over 





Without 
Committing 
myself to any 





NUMBER OF POLICIES 
IN FORCE, OVER - - aa 


PAID-FOR INSURANCE 
IN FORCE, OVER - - 


2 BILLION DOLLARS 


10 MILLIONS 








he glad t 

free particula:sa 

rates of an IMMEDI 7, 

ATE BENEFIT ' % 
thiy “S 


CONTINUOUS a) ! 
Income Policy 

© 
, Sa a Month Dy 
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Occupation . 
My Age is 

Beneficiary’s Age . Dept. 67. 
You , and Yours, Need This Protection 





The University of Chicago 


Offers instruction during the 
Summer Quarter on the same 
basis as during the other quar- 
ters of the academic year 
The undergraduate colleges. the 
aduate schools, and the pro- 
fessional schools provide courses 
Arts, Literature, Science, 
Law, Medicine, Séuration, 


and Divinity. Instruction is 

en by regular members of 
the Univer sity staff which is 
augmented in the summer by 
appointment of professors and 


instructors from other institu- 
tions, 
Summer Quarter, 1912 
ist Term June 17~July 24 
2nd Term July 25--Aug. 30 


Detailed announcements are 
now ready for distribution, and 
will be sent upon application 


The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


AGENTS 1004 prorr 
15 In One 


Just out. 
Patented. New Useful Combination, 
Low priced. Agents aroused. Sales or Every home needs 
tools. Here are 15 toolsin one. Essex, Co., N. Y. agent sold 100 
first few days. Mechanic in shop sola | 30 to fellow workmen. 
Big snap to hustlers. Just write a postal—say: Give me special 
confidential terms. Ten-inch sample free if you mean business. 

THOMAS MFG, e 5514 Wayne Street, DAYTON, OHIO 


' STUDY AT HOME 


Graduate correspondence stu- 
dents most successful at bar ex= 

























amination. Write today for proof 
and our free 1f-page catalog 
We make your home auniversity 
Leading home-study law course 
in America. Our own modern 
text --- prepared hy deans and 
professors from the big law col- 





leges---Harvard, Chienco, Wis- 
eonsin, Michigan, Hlinois, Iowa, 
Stanford and others. Very low cost and easy terms. Also business 
law. We guarantee to coach free a graduate failing to pass any 


barexam. La Salle Extension University, Box 2414, Chicago, Lil 


us offer on Schmidt’s Chilled 
Cylinder Gasoline Engine, 3h. p. Absolute 


ie cee. lf a yen beep Ron — wd $7.50. 
Price same 
wee desler Oniy e omiew anette a an $7. 50 
got, eonaten. Free book, “How 
7 ise Power on a Farm.”’ Just send your nameand address 


get books and all particulars free on this amazing offer. 
“Schade Bros. Co, Engine W: 2414. Towa 


















TYPEWRITERS wx: 


Visible Writers or otherwise 
1, C. SMITHS, UNDERWOODS, OLIVERS, Etc, 
“4 to'%4 MFRS. PRICES 
Shipped ANYWHERE for Free Trial or RENTED, allowing RENT 
TO APPLY lass Machines. Full Guarantee, Write 


PRICES $15.00 UP! 1. ate i Catalog 76. Your opportunity 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, (Est. 1892) 24-46 W. Lake St.. Chicago. 


| the two years named, respectively, its 
merchandise imports were $353,616,000 


1000 in 1910. 





Number of Individual Claims Paid Since 
Organization - - - - ---+-- ==. 


Send for particulars of the Prude 
Guaranteed Monthly Income for y 


long protection for your dear ones, or your own 


Incorporated as a Stock Compa 


Forrest F. Dryden, President 


Fifty 


N 1860 the United States had a popu- | 
lation of a little over 31,060,000. 

It had 92,000,000 in 1910, not count- 

ing any of its dependencies. Its wealth 
of $16,000,000,009 in the earlier year 
had expanded to about $125,000,000,000 | 
in the later one a gain which was far | 
greater even than in inhabitants. In 








and $1,556,000,000, while its exports | 
were $333,576,000 and $1,744,000, 000. | 
Of its exports, manufactures contrib-! 
uted $48,000,000 in 1860 and $767,000,- 
As an evidence of the 
strength of our general industrial sys- | 
tem, our ability to sell the products of | 
our factories abroad in competition with 
the rest of the world is a decisive test. 

Between 1860 and 1910 the country’s 
production of coal jumped from 13,000,- 
000 tons to 450,000,000, its lead from 
15,000,000 tons to 375,000,000, its cop- 
per from 7,200,000 tons to 500,000,000, 
its pig iron from 821,000 tons to 27,000, - 
000, the value of the products of its 
farms from $1,000,000,000 to $8,000,- 
000,000, the value of its farms and farm 
property from $8,000,000,000 to $25,- 
000,000,000, and the value of its manu- 
factured products from $1,885,000,000 to 
$16,000,000,000. The country’s rail- 
way, main track, mileage increased 
from 30,626 in 1860 to 250,000 in 1910. 
The 4,051 newspapers and periodicals 
which the country read in the earlier 
year had expanded to 22,725 in the later 
one. The volume of the country’s gen- 
eral activities increased in this half cen- 
tury, as measured by the bank clearings | 
of New York City, which is the only | 
place from which figures of so early a 
date as 1460 can be had, from $7, 231,- 
000,000 in that year to $102,554,000,- 
000 in 1910. 

While in 1860 the United States held 
a low place among the countries in most 
of the great interests, it has a long lead 


among the nations in nearly all of them, 


to-day. Although it has only five per 
cent. of the world’s population, it pro- 


'duces twenty per cent. of the world’s 
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wheat, twenty-two per cent. of its gold, 
thirty per cent. of its silver, thirty-five 
per cent. of its manufactures in the ag- 
gregate, thirty-seven per cent. of its 
pig iron, forty per cent. of its coal, 
forty-two per cent. of its steel, fifty-five | 
per cent. of its copper, sixty ‘per cent. 
of its petroleum, seventy per cent. of | 
its cotton and eighty per cent. of its| 
corn, while it has forty per cent. of the | 
world’s railway mileage. 

How has this tremendous expansion in 
the country’s activities in the past half 
century helped the average wage-earner, 
| who constitutes the majority of the peo- 
ple? Here is one way, and a very ef- 
fective way, of answering this query. 
While the number of depositors in the 





000 in 1860, it was 9,142,000 in 1910, 
and the amount of their deposits was 
$149,000,000 in the former year and 
$4,070,000,000 in the latter. In the fifty 
years in which the population of the 
country was multiplied by three, the, 
number of depositors in the savings 
banks was multiplied by thirteen and 
the amount of their deposits by twenty- 
seven. The deposits in the savings 
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farete ha file and will cut glass. Bril- 
ancy guaranteed 25 years. All mounted 
in 14K solid gold diamond mountings, Will send you 
any style ring,*pin or stud for exam ination---all charges 
prepaid---no money in advance. Write today for free 
fiinstrate ad booklet, speci al prices and ring measure. 


White Valley Gem Co. D719 Saks Bldg. Indianapolis, Indiana 
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banks represent the accumulations of 
the average wage-earner. Capitalists 
and high-salaried workers do not patron- 
ize savings banks. They buy weemend 
bonds or other property. 

The cost of living is greater than it 
was half a century ago, or even a third 
of acentury ago. One cause of this is 
because the average American lives bet- 
|ter than he did then and insists on liv- 
ing better. He wears better clothes, 
has better food, is housed better, and he 
‘and his family have more of the com- 
forts of life than they had then. And, 
despite all of this advancement in their 


'social condition, they are saving more | 


money than they did in the past. 

Let it be remembered, 
Republican party was in power during 
this half century of progress, except for 
two short intervals. Moreover, that 
party is very largely responsible for this 
progress. 
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Debutante frock with rows of pleated lace frills 

following the rows of lace insertion on skirt, 

sleeve and belt. The frock is a simple lingerie 
affair of bordered white batisie 
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Worth frock, made of the finest crepe with a bor 
ler of embroidery. The tunic, opened down one 
side, is bordered with cotton fringe. The b 
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(of red satin, hugging the head. The velvet 
rrings are blue, and the Van-Dyked lace motifs 
of white Venetian point. Frill of Bal lace falls 
ut the face, with “chin strap” of blue velvet. 


Lingerie Gowns for 
Summer 


Frock with fichu and flounces of the filmiest 
shadow, caught up with roseties of pink messa- 
ine. 


A soft fold of messaline forms the girdle 
and is carried over the shoulders. 


Charming white dress for a young girl. Quaker 

lace and embroidery frock, with pleated ruffles 

of lace and ruffled sleeves set into straight arm 
holes. 


Frock of dotted cream net and Venetian lace, the 
tunic and deep cape-bertha being bordered with 
fringe. 


Lingerie frock of cream embroidered batiste 
trimmed with cluny lace and velvet ball buttons, 
and accompanied by a cordeliere parasol in black 
and white 


> 


This frock is of sheer net embroidered, and is 

trimmed with narrow bands of filet lace. The 

vest opens to show a tucker of pleated net and 
tiny buttons of cyclamen taffeta. 


Lingerie frock with a Panama model hat, faced 

with black and trimmed with green and white 

ribbon, matched with a smart reticule made of 
wide Dresden ribbon in plum and green. 


roque of fluffy ostrich and aigrettes, worn with 
a black and whiie satin dinner gown 


Frock of Venise and Maltese laces, black and 
white chiffon. Black velvet at the foot gives 
necessary weight. 


Gown of golden satin meteor veiled with helio- 

trope chiffon, with sash of cloth of gold brought 

around the skirt above the knees, and ending in a 
lerge pump bow. 


Coiffure lace cap matching lingerie frock. The 
cap hugs the hair closely without any puffiness. 





OTHING in the world 


gives so much pleasure 
forso little money as tobacco. 
And where in the wide 
world can you invest 5 cents 
and draw as big a dividend 


of pleasure as from a sack 


of good old 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Forty “‘rollings’’ in each 5-cent muslin sack 


—whether rolled in cigarettes or tucked away comfortably in your pipe? 


Just look at it in plain figures:— 


10 ordinary ready-made cigarettes - 5 cents 
10 better ready-made cigarettes - 10 cents 
10 more expensive ready-made cigarettes 25 cents 


AQ of the very best possible cigarettes 
rolled from one 5-cent sack of 5 
cents 


Pee ae a 6 a 
free with each ; : —Roll your own, and enjoy the 
5-cent muslin sack. a / solid pleasure of a pure, mellow, 
fragrant, satisfying tobacco that for 
over fifty-two years has delighted 
more millions of men than all other 
high-grade tobaccos combined.: 


That plain muslin sack holds “ Bull” 
Durham—"“ Bull” Durham will hold your 
loyalty for a lifetime. 
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